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“T want a tube with a 
controlled inside diameter” 


“T want long coils that can 


"TIT want -to get more.tube 
fit into my production line”’ 


surface for heat transfer” 
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‘T want more than just a tube! 


bit more when they b All of these are Wolverine developments. All of them have 
been designed to answer a customer want. In petroleum 
processing—in air conditioning and refrigeration—in metal- 
kin in many, many industries, products like these are 
iding engineers with more than just a tube. 
promises even 


Wolverine research and development 
eiopments. They'll be designed to solve customer 
along with plumbing, power, elec- 


ame, 


And 
bigger 
needs in the 
trical, nuclear and many others 
now tube, know the difference. It’s Tubeman- 
Wolverine Tubemanship 


neias above 


Yes, men who kn 
ship! Write for your copy of the 
da 


coil book t v. 
WOLVERINE TUBE 
DIVISION OF 


Calumet Hecla, Inc. 


14 SOUTHFIELD RD., ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Business Men’s Expectations 

Business Failures 
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Office Productivity—New Path to Profits 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THOMAS KENNY 


Management Tackles Office Productivity 
New Look in Office Organization 

Making Office People More Productive 
Today’s Trends in Office Technology 
Office Environment: Design for Efficiency 
Trawblazers in Office Operations 


Managing Your Manpower :swrence sressix 
Inside Industry 

Living with the Law ravi a. «we 
International Markets avexanver o. srancey 
Capital Views & Previews ravi wooron 
Ideas at Work 

New Product Parade 

The Reviewing Stand 








Rie Sh ON RN RN TET: 
When management makes ne BIC decision... 


on steel construction...it’s Mahon 


Mahon’s Structural Steel Division is your best single-source responsibility for the coordinated 
fabrication and erection of structural steel used in buildings, bridges, and other structures. 
Mahon’'s unexcelled experience, huge capacity, and ultra-modern facilities assure you of 
highest quality, on-time completion, and the lowest possible cost. If you are planning to 
build, modernize—or if your firm is simply open to new construction ideas—call in Mahon. 


Photo Courtesy Tony Spina, Detroit Free Press 


MAHON COMPANY 
CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


= Structural Steel-Fabrication and Erection 
® Steel Fabrication-Weldments 
= Geodesic Domes—Fabrication and Erection 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


® Aluminum or Steel Curtain Walls (in natural or 
colored metals 

7 Rolling Steel Doors Standard or Underwriters’ 
labeled 

» Metaiciad Fire Wallis (Under 

eV tloors Steel Cellular Sub-Floors 

ad Long of yan M Deck (Cellular ¢ 

~ aes Roof Deck 

® Aco al and Troffer f 

=» Acoust! sal Metal Walls. Partit 


® Permanent Concrete Floor Forn 


orms 


CASE IN POINT: COBO HALL... Dynamic Detroit's tremendous new convention 
facility, site of the 43rd National Automobile Show, October 15-23, 1960. . . contains 
19,000 tons of structural steel fabricated and erected by MAHON... Master of Metals. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY | Manufacturing Piants— Detroit, Michigan and 


orrance rnia 
Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, 


DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN Chicago, orrance and San Francisco 


Representatives in al! principal cities. 
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EDITORIAL PREVIEW 


Coming Dun’s Review features you won't want to miss 
JV Can Management Regain Its Rights? 


Management's right to manage—that and nothing 
less is emerging as the basic bargaining issue of the 
1960's. Pressed to cut costs, companies eye outmoded 
. A. M. SULLIVAN work rules, as union leaders conjure up the specter of 
long lines of unemployed. Only calm, objective plan- 
ning can enable management to wrest concessions 
from labor and restore common sense to the industrial 
Senior Editors: scene. 





Executive Editor M. JOSEPH DOOHER 
ROLAND MANN 


Marketing Editor 
Industrial Editor Keying Sales Calls to Profits 
Executive Methods Editor . JOSEPH R. MARSHALL A recent survey of 700 industrial salesmen revealed 
Assistant Editor PATRICIA H. DURSTON that a whopping 64 per cent were calling on the wrong 
Art Director CLARENCE SWITZER people, while neglected prospects placed their orders 
Production Manager . . . . EDWARD GERLACH elsewhere. Here's what management can do now to 
plot the calls that bring in profits and get the most 
PAUL WOOTON age . 
JOSEPH R. SLEVIN out of salesmen’s high-priced time. 
LAWRENCE STESSIN 
GERALD M. LOEB A Vast New Market Beckons 
PAUL A. KIN ’ 
: ere! o Can U.S. companies breach the Common Market 
ALEXANDER O. STANLEY ase ana 
ALFRED G. LARKE walls? In an exclusive interview, the head of the EEC 
EDWIN B. GEORGE executive commission gives the facts to American 
ROBERT J. egestas business men—and DUN’S REVIEW adds the case his- 
OHN W. RIDA 
gprateoceil red tory of a Midwest manufacturer who has already 
ROWENA WYANT rea, 
invaded the trade bloc. 








Business Monger . . . . VIOLA V. ANDERSON Financial Guides for Alert Companies 
Hiow do your company’s profits, sales, assets, and debts 
irculation Manager . . . . . ROY PAKANSKY ee ee aes) 
a ' compare with others in your line? In three monthly 
Publishing Adviser NORMAN C. FIRTH instalments, DUN & BRADSTREET offers retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers fourteen yardsticks for 
financial self-appraisal. 





Dun’s REVIEW AND MOopern’ INDUSTRY, 
September 1960, Vol. 76, No. 3. Published International Opportunities 
monthly by Dun & Bradstreet Publications Market analyst Alexander O. Stanley tells where and 


Corp., J. Wilson Newman, President. Publi- h 4 . , " , | | 
cation Office: 300 West Adams St., Chicago, ow American companies can boost overseas sales. 


Ill. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ill. 
Capital Views 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE Veteran Washington correspondent Paul A. Wooton in- 
EDITORIAL OFFICE| 99 Church Street terviews James W. Riddleberger, head of the ICA. 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE | NewYork 8.N.Y. 
ADVERTISING OFFICE Ideas at Work 
lati - eee” New solutions to tricky management problems, proved 
ubscription: $5 a year in USA and Pos- nape? Hey ae ; Laeee. 
seekeeen Ulek' Wm daiaioie ae out by leading American corporations 
Single copy, 75 cents. Please state title and 
employing Company when subscribing. 


Copyright 1960 by Dun & Bradstreet S U B S C R I P - I O N 


Publications Corporation. Copyrighted under ; 
International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copy- DUNS O RDE R FORM 
right Convention. The tithe DuN’s Review REVIEW 

AND MOpERaN INDUSTRY is registered in the 
US. Patent Office. This magazine is indexed 
in the Business Periodicals Index, in the Public 
Affairs Information Service, and also by vol- Please enter my subscription for 
umes in an index available upon request to ; 
the Editorial Office . . . Member ABC. [_] 3 Years for $10 [_] 1 Year for $5 
Printed in USA. | 7 
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What do you need right now .. . to- 
morrow ... or in the future? What- 
ever you need, Ryerson is there— 
“the fastest with the mostest’’—to 


* keep pace with your production lines. 
Our service in depth is the secret. 
The instant you order steel, alumi- 


num, plastics or metalworking ma- 
chinery, Metalogics goes to work — 


me ET ~ your assuring delivery exactly as specified. 


But that’s only part of the exciting 
Metalogics story. Get the rest from 


most exacting schedules your Ryerson representative soon. 


* Metalogics—the Ryerson science 
of giving optimum valve for 
every purchasing dollar. 





STEEL+ALUMINUM « PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 


mmo) RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the <> Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO > CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE ¢.SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION: Climbing back toward all-time peak 


SALES: Dollar volume heading for a banner year 


HOUSING: New starts high, but hopes were higher 
FAILURES: Lowest level for 1960 (page 13) 


BUSINESS has been chugging along 
at a high level in recent months, and 
come fall is quite likely to hold steady 
or even advance a bit. Towards the 
end of the year, however, it may show 
signs of losing some steam. In the 
months immediately ahead, support 
will be drawn from continued high 
consumer spending and slight in- 
creases in business outlays for new 
plant and equipment. Yet before the 
year is out, these expenditures may 
not be as vigorous as previously ex- 
pected. There is also little chance that 
the rate of inventory accumulation 
will show much of a change from the 
current levels. 


Production will edge back up to its 
January peak this autumn. 


Within the next month or so, indus- 
trial production, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index, will 
hit the record 111 (1957—100) set 
last January, although it isn’t probable 
that a new peak will be achieved 
this year. 

The forthcoming slight rise and the 
subsequent leveling off of the index 
will primarily reflect activity in the 
steel, automotive, appliance, furni- 
ture, machinery, and mining indus- 
tries. Output is likely to show modest 
but steady gains among manufacturers 
of apparel, food products, and many 
other soft goods. 

Although preliminary estimates 
show that the lack of any significant 
upturn in new orders has held Au- 
gust steel operations somewhere be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent of rated 
capacity, a substantial rise is in pros- 
pect for September and October. In 
the main this will stem from increased 
steel buying by automotive producers, 
farm equipment makers, and ware- 
houses. More moderate gains will oc- 
cur in bookings from appliance manu- 
facturers, oil concerns, and can mak- 
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Real Personal Income Outstrips 
Population Growth 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


Population — 


Suviiod 40 SNOITI1G 


SINCE 1949, disposable personal income—in 1959 dollars—-has risen at a much 
greater rate than population, except for recession 1954 and 1958. 


ers. Still, it seems unlikely that steel 
mills will operate above 70 per cent 
of capacity any time during the last 
quarter. 

The export market will continue to 
be a source of strength for the stecl 
industry, especially if today’s exceed- 
ingly good business conditions in 
many countries abroad, particularly 
Western Europe, remain unchanged. 


Auto output will bounce back to the 
high levels of early 1966 during the 
next few weeks, but will level off late 
in the year. 

Dealer stocks of new passenger 
cars are still excessively high, and un- 
less there is an extremely favorable 
reaction to the 1961 models, and a 
marked upsurge in sales, it looks as 
if that unhappy situation will con- 
tinue. This will mean a leveling off, 
and possibly even a decline, in out- 
put once the showrooms are stocked 


with the new models. Nonctheless, 
1960 will be the second best auto 
year in history, with output some- 
where around 6.5 million units. 

On the bright side, imports of for- 
eign models have fallen below year- 
ago levels in recent months. Further 
inroads in the foreign-car market are 
likely when more of the new domestic 
compact models hit the showrooms. 


The lack of any marked rise in pro- 
duction, and excess capacity in many 
industries, will whittle gains in new 
plant and equipment spending during 
the last quarter. 

Although outlays will edge up 
somewhat in the months ahead, busi- 
ness men will not be spending as 
much on new plant and equipment as 
they had planned earlier this year. 
Even so, the year 1960 will wind up 
the second best on record in this area. 
Business men’s hesitancy has been 
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Fine 
Firms 
Factor 


WITH 





THE HITCHCOCK CHAIR COMPANY 
Plailimy BY Shoei, Inc, 


THE PARSONS & BAKER Co. 





SOME OF THE INDUSTRIES 
WHICH ISELIN SERVES: 


Aluminum Products + Apparel 

Tre Swot POR CHIL OREN 
Carpets + Converters + Cordage 
Cotton Fabrics + Drapery Fabrics 


BROWER MILLS, INC. 
| Elastic Fabrics + Farm Equipment 


Furniture + Gloves + Hardware 


L. E. CARPENTER Ke COMPANY 
Hats + Hosiery + Housewares 


(lating Sabetes Company Knit Goods + Luggage + Paints 


Paper + Plastics + Rayon Fabrics 


| | Rubber Goods + Shoes 

(saw '©): Sleep Products + Sporting Goods 

MANUFACTURING CO. ea 2” Sportswear + Tailored Clothing 
Textile Importers + Underwear 
Upholstery Fabrics + Weather-wear 


Woolen Fabrics + Work Clothing 
Worsted Fabrics + Yarns 


Sends costal z WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 
os , : Factors * Founded 1808 
@ , 357 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
whings. 
SHIRTS 
CZ? Be 
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Retail Sales: Up from ’59 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ae 7 MONTHS 1959 
is, 7 MONTHS 1960 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


ALTHOUGH GAINS have heen helow expectations, so far in 1960 retail volume 
has shown appreciable increases in the Northeast, Midwest, and West. 


reflected in the recent lag in domestic 
machine tool orders, but these de- 
lines will be offset by foreign orders, 
hich continue high. 
Industry’s spending plans may also 
> affected by disappointing profit 
reports. Profit increases in the first 
uarter of this year were not as great 
s expected, and in the second quar- 
er there was a noticeable decline 
rom last year. It is likely that for 
1960 as a whole profits will be down 
somewhat from 1959, with the most 
appreciable dips in the steel, appli- 
nce, textile, and machinery indus- 
ries. This will be the result of higher 
abor costs and the increased compe- 
ition, which makes price cuts neces- 
ary. 


n the months ahead, the rate of in- 
entory accumulation will not change 
uch from recent levels. 


Business men will remain cautious 
about adding to their inventories, es- 
pecially those in the durable goods 
ndustries. Although stock-sales ratios 
re still relatively low when historical 
ompirisons are made, the backlog of 

anufacturers’ unfilled orders con- 
inues to trail behind sales. Unless a 

arked pick-up occurs in unfilled 
brdersi, inventory build-up will show 
ittle change and may even slacken 
fore the end of the year. Strength 
n orders for some non-durable goods 
ill not be enough to offset any lag 
durables. 

Much of what happens at the man- 

facturing level depends, of course, 
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on the consumer. With retail sales 
running only about 2 or 3 per cent 
over 1959 so far, consumer buying 
has been a little disappointing to busi- 
ness men, and especially to retailers 
of appliances and other household 
goods. During the rest of the year, 
shoppers themselves may become a 
little discouraged by some _ not-so- 
optimistic reports on business condi- 
tions. Even so, it 1s likely they will 
hold their purchases at record or near- 
record levels. 

Right through the end of 1960, the 
most noticeable gains benefiting re- 
tail stores will probably be in sales of 
men’s and women’s apparel, televi- 
sion sets, linens, draperies, and food 
products. Mcre modest gains will oc- 
cur in furniture, lamps, floor cover- 
ings, and children’s apparel. There 
may be a slight rise in volume in ma- 
jor appliances, but it will not live up 
to the earlier hopes of many business 
men. The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade for 1960 as a whole will 
be up about 2 or 3 per cent from 
1959, setting a new record. 

Robust consumer spending will be 
supported by the near-record per- 
sonal'income figures generated by the 
healthy employment levels that in- 
dustry will require if production 
schedules continue at their current 
high, or move up somewhat in the 
months ahead. These production 
gains, however, will not be extensive 
enough to absorb additions to the 
labor force, and the unemployment 
rate will also edge up. 





people don't 
really need 


MATERIALS 
HANDLIN: 
GUIPMENT 


but... 


unless they’re working 


THIS WAY 
a 


thev should have 
their «trong heads 
examined! 


The ‘Challenger’ 
® Capacity 1,500 Ibs. 
® Lifts to 57-in. high 


@ Synchronized 12-volt 
heavy duty system 


ao. ..$3975° 


complete 


.. over 80 other proven models 


BIG JOE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Raiph Hines Rood 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 



































NEW FEATURES 
NEW ADVANTAGES 


.-..Now make Armco Steel 
Buildings an even better 


way for you to build 


Get complete facts about how the new Armco Building sizes, designs, and 
special features now solve almost any business building problem. You'll find 
handsome new flat-roof building designs, greater widths (up to 120 feet 
between supports), new heights, a classic new wall panel, new insulated 
interior wall for all-weather comfort. Use the handy coupon. Armco Drain- 


age & Metal Products, Inc., 7350 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
7350 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about the NEW LINE of Armco Stee! Buildings. | am interested in a build- 
ing for the following use: 

Name Title 

Company 

Street 


Zone State 


ipcochluslieieitinininon li cciseeniage grinned 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division « Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation 





The slight rise in purchases of big- 
ticket appliances and the introduction 
of the new cars will moderately boost 
the rate of increase in consumer in- 
stalment credit. 

Despite the moderate gain in con- 
sumer credit outstanding, once the in- 
itial reaction to the new cars has 
abated, the pace of instalment buying 
will subside. This is likely before 
year-end. 

With supplies plentiful and compe- 
tition keen at all levels of business, it 


NEW HOUSING starts during the first 
half of 1960 ran 18 per cent below 
1959, but they are still relatively high. 


is unlikely that the consumer will see 
much of an increase, if any, in retail 
prices. As a matter of fact, prices on 
some appliances, furniture, and food 
products may dip somewhat, offset- 
ting slight increases in services, medi- 
cal care, and some items of apparel. 

Slight increases may occur in hous- 
ing costs during the rest of the year. 
These would partly offset the effects 
that easier mortgage money would 
have on stimulating home building. 
The number of new housing starts 
may move up a little bit from current 
levels in the months ahead, but the 
total for the year as a whole will be 
down appreciably from last year. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
when historical comparisons are 
made, housing starts are still ex- 
tremely high. 

In contrast to the year-to-year de- 
clines that have occurred so far this 
year in housing activity, building con- 
tracts for commercial and industrial 
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construction have been running well 
over last year. The effects of some 
of this will be felt in the actual out- 
lays for construction reported in the 
last months of 1960, which will help 
bring total construction expenditures 
for 1960 as a whole close to 1959. 
Another prop for construction out- 
lays will be more public spending on 
waterworks and bridges, which will 
offset declines in public mass housing. 
In addition, some rise in the amounts 
spent on highways is very possible. 


Business nmaay well gain support from 
higher Government defense spending. 
We will probably be feeling the ef- 
fects of increased defense outlays be- 
fore 1960 rolls to a close. This is 
especially likely if international ten- 
sions show no signs of relaxing. 

The Federal Budget for the year 
ended June 30, 1960, revealed a 
larger than expected surplus of almost 
$1.1 billion—in contrast to last year’s 
deficit of $12.4 billion. The 1960 sur- 
plus was the result of conscious econ- 
omizing and generally good business 
conditions, which helped produce 
higher than expected revenues. The 
biggest declines in spending were for 
farm supports, but the Treasury’s out- 
lays were also down because of the big 
one-time payment to the International 
Monetary Fund made a year earlier. 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently taken steps to ease money con- 
ditions, and will take further action 
if business does not show a substan- 
tial pick-up shortly. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board 
has recently increased the lending 
power of the commercial banks by 
adding to their reserves, a slight low- 
ering of the prime rate is possible in 
the near future. (The prime rate is 
the charge made to preferred borrow- 
ers by commercial banks.) This 
would make more money available for 
business spending on inventory and 
new plant and equipment. 

The Federal Reserve Board also 
recently reduced the margin require- 
ment for purchases of stocks from 90 
to 70 per cent. This was an attempt to 
bolster the stock market, which has 
been sagging in recent months, but as 
of mid-August, stock prices and trad- 
ing showed little change. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRapstreet, INc., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Print your own 
...0n a Weber Label Printing Machine 


@ save hours and hours of typing 
e eliminate label inventories 
e cut your label costs up to 90% 





Save expensive hours of typing badividioel rei You get 
and eliminate addressing errors. Eliminate high- 
cost, wasteful, volume purchasing, storing and in- U Big Advantages 
ventorying of labels—the Weber Label Printer © No more buying 
will run them off when and where you need them. labels 
The compact portable, typewriter-size, fully 
automatic machine prints, counts, cuts to size, 
and stacks labels—at 105 per minute! It adjusts 
in seconds for different sizes and varieties of labels No more label 
used in shipping, production, packing, inspection inventories 
and other departmental work. Prints from stencil @ Reduce cleies 
or rubber mat on gummed, ungummed, dry 
gummed, linen or pressure sensitive stocks. Reduce theft and 
Whatever the variety or quantity, you can now ae 
ew all your label needs quickly and easily on a a 
eber Label Printing Machine. Get the facts on Address faster 
how you can save up to 90% on your label costs— | 
mail coupon! © Ship faster 
{ 
a 


@ No more typing 
labels 











WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
Dept. 1-30 


Weber Industrial Park | 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
‘2 er Please send me complete dota on Weber Lobel 


Printing Machines. 


MARKING SYSTEMS Compony 
Individual 











Soles ond Service in 
all principol cities Position 
Address 

City Zone... Stote 
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Vehicle Checks 


Burns training pays off in emergencies 


| oe 


Patrol Methods 


Fire Prevention 


First Aid 


Crime Deterrence 


... pays you a 20% savings on guard costs 


Time and time again management has discovered too 
late that emergencies are best handled by people who are 
trained for emergencies. 

The “guard” whom you hire and supervise yourself 
might turn in 364 days of perfect time-clock punching 
on his rounds and then practically negate his value when 
faced with an emergency beyond the scope of his experi- 
ence. A Burns guard, on the other hand, is trained by 
Burns to handle all sorts of emergencies. 

Supervised by Burns, uniformed by Burns, armed by 
Burns, insured by Burns, sent on paid vacation by Burns 


SECURITY 


and paid overtime when necessary by Burns—the result 
is Burns Guard Versatility...yet at a saving of upwards 
of 20%! You are billed for a complete package — which 
means the number of trained guards you need for any 
occasion or season, plus ‘round-the-clock supervision. 
Let us show you how Burns Guards can improve your 
security system...including use of electronic equipment 
where feasible...and help you save, too. Phone, write or 
wire and a Burns Security Specialist will be at your 
service. No obligation. Meanwhile, why not send for our 
informative brochure, “It takes more than fences”? 


Burns is the world’s largest 22 @ iH) | industrial security organization 


SERVICES 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. - EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, WY. 
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IN looking at the fourth quarter, 54 
per cent of the executives interviewed 
in DUN & BRADSTREET’S Iatest poll of 
business men, conducted in late July, 
expected their sales to be better than 
the similar period last year, 35 per 
cent expected no change, and 11 per 
cent foresaw declines. This was an 
appreciably less rosy outlook than 
they saw earlier for the third quarter 
of this year, or than the comparable 
forecast for the fourth quarter of 
1959. 

Although business men_ usually 
tend to be optimistic despite the gen- 
eral movement of business activity, 
past surveys suggest a time factor may 
influence their opinions. 

For example, the current survey 
was conducted 27 months after the 
low point of the last recession. Today 
the forecasts are a little less optimis- 
tic than they were at the comparable 
moment after the 1953—1954 reces- 
sion, but a little more hopeful than 
after the 1949~—1950 downturn. 

Unusual occurrences, such as ex- 
tended strikes or the Suez crisis, may 
have influenced both respondents’ ex- 
pectations and actual experience in 
the quarters covered by the earlier 
polls. Though no one can predict 
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INCREASE 


33% 20% 


_ Drop in Optimism 


_ Despite High Sales 


21% EERE 27. 
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— 
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DECREASE 


what will actually happen in the 
fourth quarter of this year, compari- 
sons with the other polls that were 
conducted at similar stages of the past 
two business cycles prove interesting. 

Although they didn’t rise in pro- 
portion to expectations, actual busi- 
ness sales in both the quarters cov- 
ered by the two earlier polls were 
higher than year-earlier sales. There 
seems to be a good chance that sales 
in the fourth quarter of this year, too, 
will exceed those of a year ago. 

As to profits, in the current poll 42 
per cent saw them on the upside, 
and 11 per cent expected decreases. 
This was practically the same divi- 
sion of opinion as appeared at the 
Same point in the business cycle fol- 
lowing the 1953-1954 recession, al- 
though corporate earnings for that 
quarter were actually up slightly from 
a year earlier. 

A majority of 63 per cent of all 
interviewed in the latest questioning 
thought their inventories at the end of 
the fourth quarter would match year- 
ago levels, and 23 per cent looked 
forward to increases. This was pretty 
much the same as the forecasts in the 
poll following the previous recession, 
when the pace of inventory accumu- 


lation was slackening, as it was in the 
months immediately preceding the 
latest interview period. 

In the survey after the 1949-1950 
business downturn, the percentage 
expecting their inventories to be 
higher was much greater than in the 
current poll. Inventory levels in the 
quarters covered by both of the ear- 
lier surveys showed increases. 

The fourth quarter of this year will 
probably show gains in inventories 
from year-earlier levels, but partly 
because of the new techniques of in- 
ventory control and the change in 
business men’s ideas on desirable 
inventory—the range of the increases 
is particularly difficult to estimate 

Yet although inventories, profits, 
and sales for the quarter ahead can- 
not be gaged exactly, the poll gives 
an indication of the general atmos- 
phere of business activity at the time 
the survey was made. 

—JOHN W. RIDAY 
Business Economics Department 





It should be remembered that this sur- 
vey is not a forecast, but an indication 
of the views held by a representative 
group of business men when surveyed 
late in July. 
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“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 


and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights” 


—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 
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New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 


ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there's no 
niLWa 


EXPRESS 


extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep 
SGenC™ 


this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 
Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 
(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DQ IT! |“ 

















Business 
Failures 


Another shift—this time downward 


But tolls still up from year-ago levels 


BUSINESS failures, continuing to 
shift direction from month to month, 
fell 14 per cent to 1,146 in July. This 
downturn, stronger than the usual sea- 
sonal decline, brought casualties to 
the lowest level so far this year. Still, 
the toll remained 7 per cent above the 
comparable month a year ago and 
was, in fact, exceeded in only one 
other July—1958—since 1940. 

The rate of failure per 10,000 en- 
terprises listed in the DUN & Brap- 
STREET Reference Book dipped to 
54.8 but continued above the rates 
prevailing in most months of 1960. It 


F'ailure 
Liabilities 
Drop 


ran 11 per cent above July last year, 
when businesses were succumbing at 
a rate of 49.2 per 10,000. 

Dollar liabilities, after an upsurge 
to a peak of $126.5 million in June, 
pitched down to $61.7 million in July. 
Although fewer casualties occurred in 
all size groups, the steepness of the 
plunge primarily reflected the drop ir 
exceptionally large failures involving 
more than a millon dollars, which 
fell to three in July from eighteen in 
June. 

Tolls fell off in all types of opera- 
tion during July. Wholesaling and 





WHY BUSINESSES FAIL: Year ended June 30, 1960 


APPARENT CAUSES 


INEXPERIENCE, INCOMPETENCE 
incodequate sales 
Heavy operating expenses. .........++- 
Receivables difficulties 
Inventory difficulties 
Excessive fixed assets 
Poor location 


MEG 


COMM 


WHOL RET CONST SERV TOTAL 


4.1 3.7 3.2 2.9 3.3 


1.2 4.2 1.8 1.6 0.8 1.8 
93.6 
55.5 


88.5 90.2 91.5 90.3 90.8 
50.7 51.2 38.1 53.4 50.0 
4.3 3.8 9.5 5.4 5.5 
15.2 4.9 14.8 4.5 8.5 
8.5 8.9 2.4 1.8 6.3 
3.0 4.6 3.7 12.1 5.9 
1.0 4.1 0.3 2.3 2.3 
20.6 24.1 29.7 20.0 23.3 
4.2 3.7 7.3 2.7 4.4 
2.5 1.6 6.3 1.4 1.5 
0.7 2.7 3.4 4.6 2.6 


1406 6,874 2,298 1,282 14,391 


Compiled by Dun & Braovsrreet,iInc. Classification based on opinions of creditors and information in credit 
reports. Since some failures are attributed to a combination of causes, percentages do not add up to 100 per cent. 
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STANDARDS 





¢@ “CONELOK” 


prevailing torque 


SPECIALS 


to specification 


4 “HUGLOCK” 


one-piece « revsable 


“SEEZ-PRUF” > 


4 “MARSDEN” 


free running 


sizes %"-3" 


oS? 


@ “PRECISION” 
SQUARE 


As the largest specialized nut manufac- 
turer in the world, we ore constantly 
developing new methods and products 
for this phase of assembly, in industry 
. «in the field of locknuts we have made 
spectocular progress... besides stand- 
ardized hexagon “Conelok", “Huglock” 
and “Marsden”, sizes ‘4"-3", we offer 
the same types in “12 Pointer,” a nut de- 
signed for increased tool clearance . . . 
You will find in your engineering de- 
partment a *12 page condensus catalog 
insert in Sweets Product Design file 
and in your purchasing department a 
*2 page color insert in Thomas Register 
. . « If you do not find the information 
thot you want in this material, send for 
our comprehensive 144 page catalog 

. our sales and engineering depoart- 
ments ore available to help you solve 
your fastener problems. 


*Reprints ore also ovoiloble 
for your personal file. 


NATIONAL MACHINE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Kinnear Motor Operated 
Rolling Doors eee 


a 


. 


a feature of Theo. Hamm Brewing Company’s 


Automated Loading Dock 


Here again, Kinnear Rolling Doors play 
a key role in modern efficiency at its best! 
The 23 power-operated Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors you see above are controlled 
independently from a master switch. 

Conveyors ending just inside each 
door deliver pallets holding cases of beer 
to the loading dock. The door can then 
be opened by remote control. A_ fork 
truck picks up the pallets, travels onto 
dock levelers (at right, top photo) and 
loads the pallets on the waiting truck. 

(Empty cases on pallets are returned 
to other conveyors through doorways in- 
stalled higher above the dock level.) 

By opening straight upward and coil- 
ing compactly over the doorway Kinnear 
Rolling Doors permit conveyors to come 
within inches of the door. Doors can be 
placed as close together as desired, with 
control switches at each door if preferred. 

(Auxiliary chains, for door operation 
in case of power failure, are stored in the 
hood of each door. ) 

A rugged, all-metal curtain protects 
each opening when the Kinnear Rolling 
Door is closed —a positive barrier to 
trespassers, vandals, wind, and weather, 
plus added protection against fire. 

Your needs may be vastly different; 
but wherever you need doors, you need 
the advantages of Kinnear Rolling Doors. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


FACTORIES: 


1500-20 Fields Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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service mortality dipped only frac- 
tionally, but casualties among manu- 
facturers dropped sharply to the low- 
est level since 1956. The most notice- 
able declines appeared in the steel, 
lumber, and furniture industries. Con- 
struction failures slid back down to 
their level at the beginning of the 
year, but the decrease was modified 
by the continuing high toll among 
subcontractors. 

Neither manufacturers nor whole- 
salers suffered as many casualties as 
in July of last year. On the other 
hand, the most sizable increase from 
1959 levels took place in construc- 
tion, where the advance accelerated 
to 40 per cent. In retailing, casualties 
rose some 11 per cent, with a con- 
centration of heavier tolls in the food 
and restaurant trades and in the auto- 
motive group, where failures climbed 
to a new postwar high. The only 
marked improvement in the retail fail- 
ure picture appeared in the appliance, 
radio, and television lines. Little over- 
all change was noted in services: 
A drop in the transportation toll was 
offset by a rise in business service 
casualties. 

All geographic regions reported 
downturns between June and July ex- 
cept the East North Central States. 
Failures there continued up in Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana (which suf- 
fered its highest toll since 1954). 
There was a rise in failures in a few 
other individual states, notably Flor- 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


July June July a 


1960 1960 1959 Chg. ¢ 


Dun’s Farcure Inpex* 
Unadjusted $1.0 $7.2 45.8 4-11 
Adjusted, seasonally 54.8 $7.2 49.2 4-11 


NUMBER OF FAILURES. 1071 


NuMBER BY SIZE OF 
Dent 
Under $5,000...... 
$5,000-$25,000.... 
$25,000-—$100,000 . . 
Over $100,000..... 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS 
Manufacturing.... 173 228 
Wholesale trade... 106 110 
Retail trade....... 573 680 
Construction... .. 192 213 
Commercial service. 102 103 


LiapiceTies (in thousands) . 
CURRENT $61,732 $126,450 $51;5197 +21 
*Anparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Brapstrert Reference Book. 


+Per cent change, July 1960 from July 1959. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors, ‘““Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or governments; they do 
not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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FAILURES BY DrvISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million § 
(Seven Months) 

1960 1959 1960 1959 


MINING, MANUPACTURING.. 1475 1439 169.7 I11.1 
Mining—coal, oil, misc. 58 48 11.5 4.6 
Food and kindred products 103 10S 24.4 8.6 
Textile products, apparel 249 ee. Fe S 
Lumber, lumber products. 296 288 21.8 
Paper, printing, publishing 103 105 $.2 
Chemicals, allied products 35 37 2.0 
Leather, leather products. 46 49 9.0 
Stone, clay, glass products. 29 32 
lron, steel, products..... 91 86 
Machinery iS! 140 
Transportation equipment 56 
Miscellaneous. . 
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WHOLESALE TRAD? 
Food and farm products... 
Apparel 
Drygoods 
Lumber, bidg. mats., hdwre 
Chemicals and drugs 
Motor vehicles, equipment 
Miscellaneous... 


Rerait TRADE.... 
Food and liquor. . 
General merchandise... .. 
Apparel and accessories... 
Furniture, furnishings... . 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 
Automotive group. 
Eating, drinking places 
Drug stores. . 
Miscellaneous. . . 


CONSTRUCTION .. ‘- 
General bidg. contractors. 
Building subcontractors. . 
Other contractors.... 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE.... 
Tora. UnNtrep STATES... _ BRS3 8439 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million: 
do not necessarily add up to totals 


ida and Washington, although their 
regions as a whole had lower business 
mortality during July. 

Despite the month-to-month de- 
clines, casualties in six of the nine 
major regions exceeded their year-ago 
levels. Strong upturns were noted in 
the Mountain, East North Central, 
and South Atlantic States. Most of 
the rise from July 1959 occurred in 
non-metropolitan districts. Only a few 
of the 25 largest cities reported no- 
ticeable increases-—Buffalo, Newark, 
Houston, and Seattle. 

Reasons underlying the failures, as 
determined in our survey of the past 
twelve months, are summarized in a 
table accompanying this report. A 
major portion of the casualties con- 
tinue to stem from inept or inexperi- 
enced management decisions. Al- 
though the underlying causes do not 
vary appreciably from month to 
month, the outward signs—problems 
with sales, inventory, receivables— 
change as the business climate shifts. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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CONSIDERING 


PENSIONS ? 


LOOK WHAT TRAVELERS OFFERS 


New guaranteed low purchase rates— 
New guaranteed high interest rates— 


The Travelers offers both as a re- 
sult of improved investment return 
and recent tax changes favorable 
to Group Pensions. And remem- 
ber, these rates are guaranteed de- 
spite unpredictable fluctuations in 
the business climate. 

The Travelers, a pioneer in 
Group Pensions, has the skill and 
experience to work out the best 


possible plan for your particular 
needs. Wherever you are, The 
Travelers can provide you with the 
service you want, when you want it, 

Put your employees under the 
protection of The Travelers um- 
brella—talk to your Travelers man, 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


WASHINGTON Business Front 


The ideological split between the parties 


shows up vividly in their platforms. 


But after the election? Political experts 


doubt either man would buck the trend. 


More Federal Government spending, a drive for 


faster economic growth seem in the cards. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Presi- 
Gcential campaign is moving into high 
gear, and the orators are issuing their 
customary warnings that the decision 
of the voters in November will pro- 
foundly influence the course of the 
United States for years to come. It is 
a time-honored admonition, but there 
is more than the usual reason to sus- 
pect that this time it may be true. 

Vice-President Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy are running on dramatically 
different domestic platforms. The 
Democrats have adopted the most 
vigorously “liberal” platform that 
ever has been indorsed by either of 
the two major political parties. If 
Senator Kennedy wins in November 
and makes only a small start at carry- 
ing out the Democratic campaign 
promises, there will be a substantial 
expansion in the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It's easy, of course, to exaggerate 
the differences between the parties, 
and the consensus in the capital at 
the moment is that any Kennedy ad- 
ministration will be less radical than 
the Democratic platform and that any 
Nixon administration will be more 
liberal than the Republican pledges. 

The responsibilities of the Federal 
Government have  increased—not 


diminished—during the seven-and- 
one-half years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. They quite certainly will 
increase even more rapidly if Nixon 
enters the White House. The Vice- 
President is more conservative than 
Republicans like New York Gover- 
nor Nelson A. Rockefeller, but he is 
appreciably more liberal than Mr. 
Eisenhower. He has worked during 
recent 
Federal aid to education, medical 
care for the aged, and higher mini- 
mum wage bills, and he would spon- 
sor additional welfare measures as 
President. 

Yet there is a clearly defined ideo- 
logical split between the Democrats 
and the Republicans, and it is etched 
with remarkable sharpness in the 
platforms they adopted in July. 


Planks apart 

The chief emphasis of the domestic 
planks of the Republican platform is 
on achieving prosperity and a higher 
standard of living through an effec- 
tively operating free enterprise sys- 
tem. The Republicans emphasize the 
importance of the financial and fiscal 
virtues, of stable prices and sound 
currency. They say there are services 


that should be provided by the Fed- 


weeks for the enactment of 


eral Government, but they stress that 
the Federal Government should act 
only if the services cannot be ade- 
quately provided by private efforts 
or by state and local governments. 

The Democrats take a sharply dif- 
ferent view. Although their platform 
vigorously indorses free competitive 
enterprise as “the most creative and 
productive form of economic order 
that the world has seen,” the Demo- 
crats make it plain they think that the 
Government should greatly enlarge 
its activities. 

Their platform, which was adopted 
before the August Congressional ses- 
sion, calls for making the economy 
grow at an average rate of five per 
cent a year. Where the Republicans 
said, for example, that the Govern- 
ment can help to stimulate economic 
growth by providing more “realistic 
incentive depreciation” allowances to 
business, the Democrats offer no tax 
incentives for business investment 
and say, instead, that a Democratic 
President’s “first step” will be to “put 
an end to the present high-interest, 
tight-money policy.” 

The Democrats set but one “para- 
mount objective” in their domestic 
program: “full employment.” They 
promise full employment and they 
say they will promptly counter any 
appearance of recessionary forces by 
initiating public works or temporary 
tax cuts. The Republican platform 
promises to use “the full powers of 
Government” to prevent both de- 
pression and inflation, but both Nixon 
and the Eisenhower administration 
have rejected public works as an 
anti-recession device, on the grounds 
that public works start too slowly and 
often make themselves fully felt only 
after the economy has begun to climb 
up again. 

continued on page 20 
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Can You Call a Man a “Failure” 
at Thirty? 


Men who think that success 1s only a matter of “a few years” 
are failures ... however young they are! 


How often have you heard some young man in business say, “I'll admit the job I have now 
isn’t much but, after all, I’m only in my twenties.” 

Or: “Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead.” 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. But the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry 
a man only to the mid-way point in business— beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 


fundamentals. 


The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress— 
is now... now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you'll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height. 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 
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ALF the world is half asleep! 
Men who could be making twice 
their present salaries are coasting 
along, hoping for promotions but 
doing nothing to bring themselves 
forcefully to the attention of man- 
agement. They're wasting the most 
fruitful years of their business lives... 
throwing away thousands of dollars 
they'll never be able to make up. 


If you want to discover how to 
start to succeed while you're still 
young—if you want to avoid the 
heartbreak of failure in later years 
—send today for “Forging Ahead in 
Business”... one of the most prac- 
tical and helpful booklets ever 
written on the problems of persona! 
advancement. You will discover 


In Canada 


i Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Name 
Firm Name 
Business Adress 
Position 


Home Addreas 
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what the qualifications of an execu- 
tive are in today’s competitive mar- 
ket... what you must know to 
make $15,000, $20,000 or more a 
year... what you must do to accu- 
mulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” was 
written for ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to get down to bed-rock 
in their thinking about their busi- 
ness future; there’s no charge for 
the booklet because, frankly, we've 
never been able to set a price on it 
that would reflect ite true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in 
its pages. If you feel that it’s meant 
for you, simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your co:nplimentary 
copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


Me ce ee ee ee ee 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 266, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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SURPRISINGLY... 


companies in this country use National 
Vulcanized Fibre in their products. 





continued from page 16 

The Republicans drafted their pro- 
gram after the Democratic conven- 
tion had ended, and they made 
sure there would be no misunder- 
standing their distaste for the Demo- 
cratic promises. 

“We reject the concept of artificial 
growth forced by massive new Fed- 
eral spending and loose money polli- 
cies,” the Republican platform says. 
“The only effective way to ac- 
celerate economic growth is to in- 
crease the traditional strengths of our 
free economy—initiative and invest- 
ment, productivity and efficiency.” 

Where the Democrats went much 
further than they have in the past 
in outlining a philosophy of ex- 
panded Federal Government respon- 
sibility, most of the Republican rec- 
ommendations are traditional GOP 
proposals that fall into a familiar pat- 
tern: tax reform, the elimination of 
“featherbedding,” prevention of in- 
flationary wage-cost pressures, and 
the protection of a stable dollar. 


State and local roles 

The sharp conflict between the Re- 
publican and Democratic attitudes 
toward the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is made vividly clear by two 
platform statements. 

The Republican: “Vigorous state 
and local governments are a vital part 
of our Federal union. The Federal 
Government should leave to state and 
local governments those programs 
and problems which they can best 
handle and tax sources adequate to 
finance them. We must continue to 
improve liaison between’ Federal, 
State, and local governments. We be- 
lieve that the Federal Government, 
when appropriate, should render sig- 
nificant assistance in dealing with our 
urgent problems of urban growth and 
change. No vast new bureaucracy is 
needed to achieve this objective.” 

The Democratic: “The Democratic 
Party believes that state and local 
governments are strengthened—not 
weakened—by financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. We 
will extend such aid without impair- 
ing local administration through un- 
necessary Federal interference or red 
tape.” 

Perhaps the most significant break 
with past policies in the Republican 
platform is a forthright call for more 
rapid economic growth. “We must 
raise employment to even higher lev- 
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0 N 3 nine-tenths of the sales- 


minded, cost-conscious manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus, electronic compo- 
nents and equipment, automobiles, instru- 
ments and appliances .. . to name a few. 

Why? Because vulcanized fibre isa unique 
plastic with a combination of money-saving, 
product-improving properties that no other 
material has been able to match in 101 
years. 

The facts about National Vulcanized Fibre 
would probably surprise you. Why not 
write for them. 

If you can’t use information on vulcanized 
fibre, ask about our Phenolite® Laminated 
Plastics, Kennett Materials Handling Re- 
ceptacles, Lestershire Bobbins, or Parsons 
Fine Papers... more products made better 
by National research. 


@ WATIONAL 
VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 

in Conade: 

MATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CAMABA, LTD. Torente 3, Ontaris 

and Modern itndustry 





els and utilize even more fully our 
expanding over-all capacity to pro- 
duce,” the Republicans declared. “We 
must quicken the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth to prove the power of 
American free enterprise to meet 
growing and urgent needs.” 


The pledge to “quicken the pace of increase 


our economic growth” stems directly 


from the historic Rockefeller-Nixon warehouse 


“Fifth Avenue Pact.” Rockefeller 

would have liked Nixon to adopt his ° kh 

own theory that the economy should capacity eee as muc as % 

be made to grow at an average an- A 

nual rate of 5 to 6 per cent, but that t ‘ . 

was further than the party’s subse- 4 eH). with 

quent nominee was willing to go. TW s © 
Even so, what Nixon as an individ- hil | } RAYMOND 

ual and the Republican Party through 2 ww 

its platform now have said is that the yet t _ <i, 

American economy has been growing al ts = NARROW AISLE 

too slowly, that it must be made to | | 


expand more swiftly in the years | @ — 
ahead. The declaration is extraordi- | Electric Tiering Trucks 
narily important. The Republicans : 
are not committed to achieving a 


fixed growth rate as the ats | 
rc a vod io prt ethnic ; WHY BUILD OR RENT! There's space 
na ghee | to be had right in your present ware- 
expansion of private activity rather | | house. RAYMOND narrow aisle trucks 
than of schools, roads, hospitals, and | | eliminate wasteful 10 and 12 foot aisles 
other parts of the “public sector.” | : .. « right-angle tier pallet loads from 
But the Republicans now have a | ao : aisles as marrow as 6 feet! More 
growth target, too—a_ percentage , | storage space is gained . . . capacity 
higher than the average rate of re- | | increased up to 90%. 
cent years. | 
This is precisely the sort of goal bo RAYMOND electric straddie type 
that the Eisenhower administration " ee | trucks are extremely compact, have an 
persistently has refused to establish. 1 offset drive wheel with 200° turning 
It has feared that a failure to achieve oh radius, permitting close-quarter opera- 
ai mili’ anita’ nad Taina AB tion in narrow aisles. 12 and 24 volt 
= 7 y Bice models. Capacities: 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 
generate powerful demands that the VAP Ibs. Low-cost lease/rental arrange- 
Federal Government take steps to as- > me le ments available. Send for bulletin to- 
sure that the target is reached. . i | : day! 




















The key is growth 





The Republicans have affirmed 
that they will place their prime re- 
liance upon the private economy in 
trying to stimulate: more rapid growth. 
“The way to insure maximum growth 
in America is nct by expanding the 
functions of Government but by in- 
creasing the opportunities for invest- 
ment and creativ: enterprise for mil- 
lions of individual Americans,” the 
Vice-President said in his acceptance 
speccn at Citicagy. But, if he wins in i Me ne Ma i ae a ee coe ade celle onder 


November and the economy does not The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
grow more rapidiy after he enters the 4608 Madison St.. Greene. N.Y 
White House, he will be subjected to ( ) Please send electric y ae 


enormous pressure to adopt Federal truck bulletin 
spending programs of the sort that : 

. » P es eee , ( ) Please send information COMPANY 
the Democrats have advocated and steak tesienees an 
the Republicans; have denounced. STREET 

END city 
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Better buildings for business-like businesses 


Here we show a few pre-engineered steel buildings. They are examples of different sizes 
and uses. There are more. There is one for almost every business or commercial use. 


These attractive and efficient buildings are made of USS Steels—structural steels for the 
framework and galvanized sheets for roofing and siding panels. They were erected quickly 
and inexpensively because they were pre-fabricated and ready to bolt together at the job 
site. It is easy to add more space; just unbolt the end panels and add an extension. Inside, 
columns and rafters do not take up valuable room because the strength of steel permits 
clear span construction. With all steel construction, danger of extensive fire damage is re- 
duced. There’s a steel building here you could use! ! 


For more information about the best pre-engineered steel building for your business, fill 
out the coupon. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel (iss) 
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United Staies Stee! Corporation 
Room 2831, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsyivania 


This mark tells you a 
product is made of modern Steel 


Please send me more information about pre-engineered 
buildings for the following uses: 


Send information to: 


Name 


Company Name 


Street 


(Your request for information will be forwarded to manufacturers of steel 
buildings. You will hear directly from them. There is no obligation on your 





KEEP YOUR TRUCKS ON THE ROAD 
AND OUT OF THE SHOP! 














NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 






Now, with Hertz Truck Lease Service, you can get 
your trucks out of the repair shop for good —and 
keep them back on the road full time. Forget about 
repair problems. When you lease from Hertz, trucks 
are kept in top operating shape with a proven pre- 
ventative maintenance program. And, with Hertz 
Truck Lease Service, your capital is released for vital 
business improvements. 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks. 
You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks 
of your choice —all bearing your company identifica- 
tion —all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you're back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 





Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, garag 
ing, washing, licensing, insurance and emergency road 
service. Hertz will also provide replacement trucks 
when needed —and extra trucks for peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more —much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name 
in truck leasing. You benefit, too, from the con- 
venience and efficiency of fully-staffed, fully-equip- 
ped Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease 
office for details. Or write for this booklet —‘‘How 
To Get Out of the Truck Busi- 

ness’’—to: Hertz TrucK 424,44 
LEASE, Dept. BS, 660 Madison TRUCK LEASE | 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
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TRUCKS 


TOT - as 


YOUR NAME 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS 


DAY OR WEEK 





TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 


SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Process Aid 


‘ 5 \ 


Silicone Coated Papers Speed 
Processing of Sticky Products 


When processing sticky materials and products, such as raw rubber, candy 
or resin-bonded laminates, “stickers” can cause lost time and extra cost. 
They can, but don’t... if you specify interleaving or process papers with 
the new Syl-off® silicone stickproof coatings. Syl-off coated papers give 
quick, easy and complete removal of sticky products, help keep production 
moving smoothly, hold product waste to a minimum. 


AIDS PACKAGING, TOO. Syl-off coated paper and paperboard are now 
used in packaging a variety of sticky products . . . from asphalt to sweet 
rolls, from adhesive masses to candied fruits. Standard containers avail- 
able with Syl-off coated liners or inner surfaces include multiwall bags, 
fiber drums, unit containers, cores and cartons. Pan liners and wrappers 
coated with food grade Syl-off may be used in contact with food in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 


MORE ADVANTAGES. Syl-off coatings have natural nonoily lubricity 
and water repellency ... won't migrate, contaminate or transfer .. . won't 
alter the characteristics of paper stock. Whether you process, ship or 
receive sticky materials, Syl-off coated papers are worth looking into. For 
the complete list of Approved Sources, plus a descriptive brochure, write 
Dow Corning, Dept. 2609. 


For complete technical information 
about any silicone product, contact the 


Dow Corning office nearest you. 
Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES new YORK WASHINGTON, ©. C. 
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Fiow would you like to boost 
your profit $10,000 per year’? 


Switch to electric industrial trucks. 
If you operate only 10, you can boost 
your company’s profit by $10,000 

. without raising your prices. 
cutting product quality...changing 
your production machinery...or 
doing without a single thing. 

For years Exide has studied elec- 
tric industrial truck economies. Now 
a clear plan has been developed 
which lets you prove to yourself 
how much your own company can 
save. Your local Exide representa- 
tive comesto your plantand surveys 
your truck operations. He uses your 
own figures for work cycles and 


Rae ® 
el 


load sizes. Then he works out with 
you the dollars and cents of extra 
profit you can make. 

The total savings depend on the 
number of trucks you operate and 
their size. Average is $1,000 per 
year. On trucks 
The surprising 


truck per large 
it is much higher. 
fact is that in so many cases, the 
Savings represent a substantia! 
percentage boost in company 
profit. And there are 
significant operating advantages 
to electric industrial trucks that 
everybody 
engineers to operators. 


besides, 


likes from plant 


WORLD'S LEADING MAKER OF 


Free 
do-it- 
yourself 
cost 
calculator 


Ver ¥t 
ww 


Just fill in the blanks 
using figures from your 
own recoras, and you 
can caiculiate now muct 
your present industria 
trucks are costing you 

ana now mucn you car 
Save Dy switcning to 
electrics Write Exide 
industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Rising Sun and 
Adams Aves Phila 
20, Pennsyivania 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 
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Businessmen like to go where money is. More importantly, they like to go where money is managed in a businesslike 
way. That’s why so many executives are showing such avid interest in the new business climate of New York State. Not 
only is New York now the number-one state in personal income and bank deposits, but the highly effective program 
of Governor Nelson Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” businessman’s administration has put the state’s finances high in 
the black by putting pay-as-you-go policies to work. @ As a result, the state has been able to finance its vast school, 
highway and public-works programs, while offering reasonable tax rates, often less than those of nearby states. This kind 
of businesslike attitude toward money assures a bright future for any business setting up a new plant in New York State. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 


merce, Room 356, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


(ieee + RARER eg a A ee 
GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY IN AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION | fe er =| 


FA/IRCH/LD F-27 CUSTOM INTERIORS BY AIRESEARCH ile repre senialive 
OT the outstanding li orkmanship and ride rials pul rmnlo 


, 
Your air plane al ih SPa4re h; 1; ration Seri icf. the MOST ¢ peri fice d ( om pany 


<. CD EP o> Ce ee ET 8 RS in the modification of pressurized aircraft 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


international Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone: ORegon 6-6161 






































left — Butlerib’™™ panels 
for walls and roofs; 
right — Monopani®, the 
new pre-assembled, 
insulated curtain wall. 





A new mark of quality for pre-engineered construction 


Butler’s latest advancement in color-coating, Butler-Tone, is a two-coat baked-on 
finish, firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. This uniform coating is out- 
standing both in appearance and in resistance to weather, corrosion, impact and abra- 
sion. Only Butler coats the inside wall surface, too—a pleasing off-white. 

Butler-Tone colors are another reason why more and more people are turning to 
the Butler Building System as the lowest-cost way to build well. For your new build- 
ing, take advantage of the wide, clear spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the fast trouble- 
free construction ... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide group 
of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your Butler Builder, under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 72417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. + Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont. 
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The Leader and the Layman 


HE layman cannot evade decisions by averaging 

out the opinions of experts. in diplomacy, he has 
observed the policy variations of Acheson, Dulles, and 
Herter, in military planning of Generals Twining and 
Taylor and Admiral Burke. In education, there are the 
conflicts of Dewey, Hutchins, and Adler. In economics, 
we watch the merry-go-round of Galbraith, Keyser- 
ling, and Keezer. In management, we observe the 
mental sparring of Blough, Randall, Cordiner, and 
Eaton. In labor, there are differences among Lewis, 
McDonald, Meany, and Reuther. 

It is up to the individual to gather facts and weigh 
opinions, but no thinking man gives a blind allegiance 
to a point of view because of his faith in a leader rather 
than his understanding of a principle. And no man’s 
business judgment can be immune to the influence of 
forces generated in other areas of life which impinge on 
the channels of industry and trade. There are tidal in- 
fluences in mass thinking, and there are shifting cur- 
rents in social attitudes. Every political, educational, 
and economic shift bears directly upon the profits of 
risk-takers in business, the income of professional men, 
and the wages of workers. 

In the reckoning of the professional politician, a 
consistent pragmatist, the tidal impact of trends over- 
whelms the independent and contrary minor currents 
of the thinking individual. History supports the public 
leader’s reliance on group psychology, yet there is in- 
creasing evidence of the influence wielded by the indi- 
vidual who refuses to be labeled and taken for granted. 
Group loyalty without intellectual appraisal of the 
merits of a cause is another name for bulk stupidity. 
Herein lies the greatest challenge of democracy: intelli- 
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gent minority action can be impeded by majority 
inertia. This is true of any splinter group, left or right. 

Actually, the black-or-white notions of liberal or re- 
actionary on any political, social, or economic question 
are likely to be in error. A statistical average is helpful 
in dealing with dollars or products, but it seldom gives 
an accurate picture of the individual mind. There are 
times when the typical citizen surrenders part of his 
personality to a group cause, but he never wears an 
indelible stamp of affiliation. The unions have never 
been able to deliver ‘“‘the ‘labor vote” to a political 
candidate. The farm bloc cannot claim all the men 
who till the soil, nor can the Chambers of Commerce 
speak for every business man. In the cattle drive to the 
corral, there are always independent minds that will 
escape. 

America needs experts and has no want of aspirants 
to leadership. But, to qualify, they must give evidence 
of a broad-gage understanding of the total economy. 
We need the whole man rather than the special pleader. 
The citizen looking for guidance cannot give his en- 
thusiastic support to any individual whose motives, 
integrity, and capacity for leadership are untested. 
Every generation has its quotas of heroes, martyrs, and 
demagogues whose urge for the spotlight is never satis- 
fied. Men of honorable, as well as men of ignoble, de- 
signs share the hunger for acclaim, and the good 
leader's right to applause and recognition should not 
be denied. Sometimes it is the only tangible benefit he 


gets for a life of dedication to a fickle public. The next 


best thing to a good leader is a steadfast and discerning 
follower who knows where he is going and can tell you 
why he is taking that particular road. 
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worrying hoes bisa relations.” 
—Executive, metals producer 


Industry’s Secret Sales Weapon 


Nobody really likes ut, but an 
some industries hardly anybody 
dares to buck it—you buy 

from your customers, or else. 


Now. 


hotter, more companies are 


as competition gets 


beginning to feel the pressure 


to get into line. 


TO pull their customers into line, 
while prodding their own companies’ 
purchasing agents, more and more in- 
dustrial salesmen are dropping the 
soft sell and taking up the big stick 
of reciprocity. Business executives in 
the “tonnage” industries which are 
the backbone of American industry— 
transportation, metals, rubber, paper, 
chemicals, machine tools, electrical 
machinery, railroad equipment, oil— 
told DuN’s REVIEW editors of their 
concern over the steady rise in recip- 
rocal pressures matching the rise in 
competition. Today, only in the con- 
sumer goods and defense industries 
are such pressures a rarity. 

Increased competition is not, how- 
ever, the only reason why reciprocity 
is spreading. It is also being stimu- 
lated by the steady growth in the num- 
ber of highly diversified manufactur- 
ing corporations: More purchasing 
power in more divisions means great- 
er “leverage” for practicing reciproc- 
ity. 

The most common form of reci- 
procity, and the one which influences 
the largest part of all dollars ex- 
changed in trading, is in sales between 
manufacturing corporations. Whether 
or not it’s put into words (a recent 
survey showed that only 2 per cent of 


American manufacturers have a writ- 
ten policy on the subject), “You buy 
my product and I'll buy yours” is a 
commonly used—and understood— 
sales formula. 

But the sales department is not the 
only one involved. The manufacturer 
who sells to common carriers expects 
his traffic manager to smooth the way 
for company salesmen. Conversely, 
the carriers expect business in return 
for purchases of equipment. 

Reciprocity can take many other 
forms. For example: 

@ When a bank or insurance com- 
pany puts up a new building, the con- 
tractors are usually long-time clients. 
@ Many big manufacturers are very 
careful to tell their printers and ad- 
vertising agencies where to buy the 
paper for their printed matter. Such 
loyalty does not go unrecognized. 

e@ Although the defense industries in 
general avoid the use of reciprocity, 
some witnesses at hearings of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee have 
hinted at reciprocal deals in the 
awarding of defense subcontracts. 

e According to Sam Lee, president 
of Lee Fleet Management, Inc., a 
company leasing fleets of cars or 
trucks often seeks to preserve recip- 
rocal buying power by insisting on 
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on denudes the purchasing agent 
of his job.” electrical manufacturer 


_Trade relations manager, | 

“We expect support from carriers 
who get our traffic.” 
— Traffic manager, rubber company 


‘We'll play balf ; 
tb ’ + wh long us it doesn’t 
President, diversified company 


“An unhealth : 
kad bide” Practice, 


@ narcotic for salesmen.” 
— Chemical company president 


Nobody likes to be beaten over the head 
y the ' 
ig stick of trade relations.” 


Management consultant Trade ag' 


ambition of the individual 


and weaken free enterprise. 


1 4 9. _ President, chemical and drug company 


it’s just about the poorest way 
to sell merchandise.” 
—Car fleet leaser 


chine tool builder 


“Selling tactics based on reciprocity 
build up . 

“3 sales resistance. 
_Pyrchasing agent, ma 


“Hf it had never been invented 
everyone 


would be better off.” 
~Executive, printing ink manufacturer 


the right to name specific vehicle deal- 
ers to supply the machines. 

To a lesser degree, reciprocity can 
also affect other aspects and areas of 
business: 

Plant location: One electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer never locates 
plants in areas not serviced by utili- 
ties that are customers. 
Diversification: Some manufacturers 
hesitate to acquire companies that 
compete in some way with good cus- 
tomers, because they want to avoid 
upsetting pleasant reciprocal rela- 
tions. Companies that have diversi- 
fied without keeping this factor in 
mind have lost valuable business. 
Product or process licensing: In drugs 
and chemicals, manufacturers often 
favor their good customers. 

Plant construction: When a Dresser 
Industries division built a new plant, 
management specified gas-powered 
air conditioning, despite its higher 
cost. The plant makes pipe-joining 
and repair gear for the natural gas 
industry. 


Give an inch... 

To meet reciprocal pressure from 
customers, some companies try to 
practice token trade relations. Re- 
gardiess of price, quality, or service, 
they place small orders with custom- 
ers wherever possible. The trouble 
with such compromises is that the cus- 
tomer is rarely satisfied with token 
orders: He wants all the business. 

Pressures to adopt all forms of re- 
ciprocal relations are conveyed in a 
variety of ways, ranging from delicate 
hints to naked threats. They are near- 
ly always put informally, and often on 
the executive level. 

The head of a tool-and-die com- 
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pany in Detroit says that all of his 
business contacts at one auto manu- 
facturing company gave him “pointed 
hints” that he was driving “the wrong 
kind of car,” later—-when he had 
bought the “right” kind——compli- 
menting him on his good taste. 
(Many suppliers to the auto industry 
buy company cars from each of the 
“Big Three.” Their salesmen use the 
“right” car, depending on which com- 
pany they are visiting. ) 

Despite wide opposition to its use, 
reciprocity does offer some legitimate 
economic benefits. First of all, selling 
costs are reduced: Salesmen can con- 
centrate on the tough customers. On 
the basis of captive markets guaran- 
teed by reciprocity, management can 
also plan plant expansion and other 
major capital expenditures with 
greater assurance. 

Yet although many salesmen are 
only too happy to include reciprocity 
in their bag of tricks, some executives 
assert that a company’s sales force 
can be weakened by reliance on reci- 
procity. The president of Dixon 
Chemical and Research, Inc., believes 
that use of reciprocity is one major 
factor contributing to the decline of 
the “old-fashioned hustling  sales- 
man” and his replacement by a mere 
“order-taker.” Purchasing agents, too, 
lose the will to do their best job when 
the top executives continually tell 
them where, when, and how to buy. 

When competition is using reci- 
procity effectively against a company, 
it often feels that it has no choice but 
to retaliate. Only the most foolish, 
however, launch a series of threaten- 
ing phone calls. Men experienced in 
trade relations emphasize that in view 
of the widespread distaste for recip- 


rocal deals—even among officials of 
companies that make them—tact, ma- 
ture judgment, and close executive su- 
pervision are extremely important. 
And if a company uses reciprocity as 
its main sales weapon in gaining a 
large share of a given market, it is 
asking for attention from the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Too clever by half 


Aside from the desire to avoid the 
undesirable reputation of using pur- 
chasing power as a club, companies 
are afraid that a heavy-handed ap- 
proach to reciprocity can boomerang. 
One company’s salesman implied, 
without official sanction, that his plant 
would buy its fuses elsewhere if he 
didn’t get an order for the fuse manu- 
facturer’s annual acid needs—a mat- 
ter of only a few hundred dollars. To 
his surprise, the purchasing agent 
showed him the door. A few day later, 
he was even more startled when his 
boss handed him a pink slip, explain- 
ing that the irate purchasing agent 
had canceled an order for many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of paint from 
another division of their company. 

Many decentralized companies 
which practice reciprocity find it nec- 
essary to centralize purchasing or at 
least supervise purchasing carefully. 
In diversified, multi-divisional organ- 
izations, the trend is to appoint a spe- 
cific official called “director of trade 
relations” or “manager of customer 
relations.”” His job is to “educate” 
company personnel on the company’s 
reciprocity policy and to act as an 
intermediary. 

In adopting a policy of reciprocity, 
a company must choose between buy- 
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ing from customers only when they 
offer quality and service equal to 
their competitors’, or buying from 
customers under all circumstances. 
There are obvious disadvantages to 
a rigid policy of always buying from 
customers, a not uncommon rule in 
many companies. Such rigidity carries 
with it a clear risk that the company 
will pay more than it needs to or will 
get less service and lower quality. 
Companies which invariably buy from 
customer-suppliers often feel the good 
will gained makes the risk worthwhile. 
Although R. L. Lozon, Glidden’s di- 
rector of purchases and trade rela- 
tions, admits the company has suf- 
fered on a few occasions, he points 
out that its customers are all reputable 
organizations. Glidden is satisfied their 
products are of the best quality. 
Other companies which have the 
same policy, but not the same luck, 


decide exactly to what degree they 
will modify their standards and then 
deal tactfully with each situation. 
Even the more common practice of 
buying from customers when price, 
quality, and service are equal, how- 
ever, can sometimes lead to higher 
costs. Generally, this policy means 
careful apportionment of purchases 
among qualified customers in relation 
to sales. In buying chemicals, plastics, 
steel, or truck tires, this policy can 
hardly raise costs. But in buying com- 
plicated production or office equip- 
ment, apportioning purchases can 
lead to all the difficulties associated 
with a lack of standardization. 
Companies which are against reci- 
procity on ethical grounds, or which 
lack the purchasing power to use it, 
have learned that the pressure to con- 
form can be resisted successfully. The 
president of Dixon Chemical claims 





Despite its commitment to de- 
centralization, one big diversi- 
fied American corporation finds 
that reciprocity is too hot a 
potato to escape centralized su- 
pervision. The supervising—or, 
rather, “coordinating’’—is done 
by an experienced executive 
with the title of manager of 
trade relations. 

This company believes that it 
is “sound practice” to do busi- 
ness with customers, provided 
“price, quality, service, and 
other considerations are equal.” 
The company looks on reci- 
procity as an “influence” on the 
purchasing agents rather than 
as an “absolute.” No attempt is 
made to balance purchases and 
sales dollar for dollar. 

Nevertheless, the company in- 
sists that its purchasing agents 
buy equipment that includes 
components made by the com- 
pany whenever possible. Simi- 
larly, they try to get spare 
parts supplied for older equip- 
ment which contain compo- 
nents of the company’s manu- 
facture. 

Purchasing agents are also 
expected to maintain an “open- 
door” policy towards custom- 
ers. As long as they subse- 





How One Big Company 


Handles Its ‘“Trade Relations’’ 


quently “earn it,” customers 
get advice, assistance, and the 
opportunity to bid for business. 

The company’s salesmen are 
warned not to wield the big 
stick of reciprocity. They are 
instructed to “earn any busi- 
ness we obtain from our cus- 
tomers.” However, salesmen are 
encouraged to act within the 
company as a “friend-in-court” 
to customers, providing an ex- 
tra channel of appeal beyond 
the regular ones. 

The manager of trade rela- 
tions frequently serves as in- 
termediary between a salesman 
acting as a friend-in-court and 
a company purchasing agent. 
His major duty, however, is 
traveling about the country 
“educating” the company’s 
salesmen and purchasing agents 
on the company’s reciprocity 
policy, which still remains un- 
written after decades of en- 
forcement. 

The manager of trade rela- 
tions describes his company’s 
use of reciprocity as “essen- 
tially passive.” He claims that 
officials of other corporations 
have told him that the com- 
pany is not taking full advan- 
tage of its purchasing power. 








that his company held on to sales by 
offering better and faster delivery 
service to counter the reciprocal pres- 
sure of its big competitors. 

The traffic manager of a railroad 
equipment manufacturer says he was 
able to modify a trade relationship 
that was costly to his employer by 
presenting his case to a customer rail- 
road tactfully. For years beyond re- 
call, his company had shipped semi- 
finished material between two plants 
by rail. The shipments had to travel 
200 miles that way, including some 
switching. The plants, however, were 
only 50 miles apart by road. After 
the traffic manager took over, he dip- 
lomatically approached the officials 
of the railroad, asking if they would 
be angered if the shipments went by 
truck. They raised no objection and 
the company has been able to save 
half the cost of shipping the material. 

When reciprocal pressures are ap- 
plied by the representative of a big, 
diversified manufacturer, some com- 
panies will check to find out if they 
are already buying other products 
from the manufacturer. If so, they 
find they have a sharp weapon to de- 
flate the salesman’s demands. 


Playing with fire 

As long as reciprocity means no 
more than the very human practice 
of giving qualified customers the in- 
side track, the ethics involved and 
the practical advantages and disad- 
vantages entailed will remain a mat- 
ter for individual company decision. 
But if the increasing sharpness of 
competition drives some desperate or 
unscrupulous executives to misuse 
their companies’ purchasing power, 
if too much brutal application of 
reciprocity occurs, they will be in- 
viting restrictive legislation. 

Even a headline-grabbing investi- 
gation that doesn’t result in any re- 
pressive law could be as damaging to 
the public image of American indus- 
try as recent investigations of the 
broadcasting, record, and drug indus- 
tries. So far, “reciprocity” has only 
been mentioned incidentally in Con- 
gressional hearings. A_ large-scale 
televised hearing devoted to the sub- 
ject, however, could backfire on all 
companies that practice reciprocity, 
no matter how passively. Clearly, top 
managements have a duty to review 
their policies, formal and informal, 
on reciprocity and to keep a close 
check on how they are implemented. 

MELVIN MANDELL 
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NAGEMENT: IX 


The financial statement may reflect a company’s past, says 


one of top management’s most eloquent spokesmen. But 


how much does it tell of the future—or of the men 


whose actions today determine tomorrow's profits? 


The Myth of the Perfect 
Balance Sheet 


“THE King was in the counting 
house, counting out his money.” 

What a field day that must have 
been for the financial analysts of the 
time! There the old boy sat, smugly 
piling up the bullion in neat rows. In- 
credibly solvent, he owed no man a 
farthing. The glory of his ancestors 
shone round about him. Tenaciously 
he guarded the cash that had been 
handed down to him—but he was 
blind to what was going on outside 
the palace. He did not realize that he 
was presiding over the disintegration 
of his kingdom. 

We have companies like that—fine 
old institutions with great names and 
impressive records, which begin to 
fall apart long before that sinister fact 
is recognized by the investing public. 
They, too, are incredibly solvent, but 
the strength of the balance sheet is 
merely a facade that conceals the de- 
cay within. 
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To forecast the future of a com- 
pany by studying its financial state- 
ments only, without intimate knowl- 
edge of the personal capacity of those 
who constitute the management, is 
like prophesying the weather without 
knowing which way the wind is blow- 
ing. The balance sheet is the record 
of a corporation’s past, not a guide to 
its future. The best of earnings state- 
ments may prove nothing but that 
the company still has momentum 
from what has gone before. 

Human resources are far more sig- 
nificant for a corporation’s future 
than physical assets, and to assume 
that because it is rich today it will be 





Now a special White House adviser 
on foreign economic policy, the author 
of this exclusive series on management 
folklore was formerly board chairman 
of Inland Steel, which he served as 
an executive for 31 years. 


richer tomorrow is a non sequitur. 

For many groups in our country, 
the future of a particular corporation 
is of tremendous importance. There 
is the investor who is trying to keep 
his capital both gainfully and safely 
employed, the professional invest- 
ment analyst who advises others, and 
the financial commentator who writes 
for others. But there are also many 
more: executives who are planning 
mergers or acquisitions, men who 
may be considering management po- 
sitions in a certain company, the an- 
nual crop of college graduates who 
are looking for jobs. Those among 
them who are wise have learned to 
give more weight to an informed 
evaluation of people than to an ap- 
praisal of visible values. 

It was 1932 when the searing ex- 
perience came which imposed the 
counting-house mentality on many of 
the men who today are still in man- 
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agement. They saw bank deposits 
frozen, receivables defaulted, and 
general paralysis spread throughout 
the business community. Cash was 
all that counted, and they determined 
never again to let their companies be 
caught without it. So they put secur- 
ity above daring and have bequeathed 
to their successors solvent, but mori- 
bund, institutions. 


Nor is this weakness limited just 
to the comparison of locations within 
the United States. 

Crisp and uninhibited reaching- 
out for new markets is now going 
forward on a world scale. Old com- 
panies that have stayed young, as well 
as those which—though fragile finan- 
cially—have recaptured the daring of 
our ancestors, are now taking the 














The investor should never think of 
the balance sheet as anything more 
than one factor, among many, to be 
weighed. To begin with, it does not 
always give even a true picture of the 
past. It shows how much money has 
been spent, but not necessarily how 
wisely the capital has been used. It 
may, and usually does, represent im- 
agination and bold thinking on the 
part of earlier leadership. Yet it may 
be merely the mausoleum in which 
their errors of judgment and their 
timidity have been interred. 

Consider the location of plants, for 
example. Maybe the small group 
which first started the business lived 
in a particular area and understand- 
ably wanted to go on making their 
homes in the place of their birth. 
Conditions change, however. For a 
business to go on expanding in the 
old area through sheer inertia, in- 
stead of responding to new forces and 
recognizing altered circumstances, 
may be complete folly. Stubbornness 
is not always wisdom. The brick and 
mortar values as recorded on the 
books may be correct, but building 
new additions to old plants may re- 
flect cowardice rather than courage. 
A critical survey may reveal that 
newer, competing companies have 
been building plants in what are now 
seen to be the right locations, and 
that they are steadily increasing their 
Share of the total business. Such 
young companies may have a less de- 
sirable ratio of assets to liabilities, 
yet their life expectancy can be quite 
superior. When the process goes far 
enough, the old and rich company 
suddenly finds with dismay that its 
liquidating value is all that it has left. 
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plunge overseas. There lie the great 
new markets of the future. 

It has been our tradition, both in- 
dividual and corporate, that success 
often stems from necessity. Compla- 
cency is its foe. The plain truth is 
that the entire economy of the free 
world is moving inevitably toward 
total integration, driven by forces 
which no one country can control or 
divert, let alone one man or one com- 
pany. Those who, instead of leaping 
lustily into the struggle of world com- 
petition, continue to sit smugly in the 
counting house, looking comfortably 
to tariffs and quotas to safeguard their 
solvency, may suffer slow strangula- 
tion, 

Yet a changing market pattern 
which is neither clearly seen nor cou- 


to change location, all others in the 
sequence must make suitable adjust- 
ments. Whether they do that prompt- 
ly and effectively depends on people. 

The American steel industry, as it 
developed in the early part of this 
century, located its plants where it 
did because it drew iron ore from 
Minnesota and Michigan, transport- 
ing it down the Great Lakes. Now a 
very substantial part of the required 
ore must be brought in from such far- 
off points as Labrador, Sweden, Af- 
rica, and Venezuela, and all those 
earlier decisions have to be re-evalu- 
ated. 

Nor does the current earnings 
Statement constitute a safe index as to 
whether the corporation will be a 
happy ship for the future in terms of 
the vital personal relationships be- 
tween executives in the management 
group. Outward appearances can be 
very deceptive. Two men who bear 
the deepest animosity toward each 
other can be skillful in maintaining 
the amenities. If, however, the vice- 
president in charge of operations and 
the financial officer are sharpening 
their knives for each other, and the 
president isn’t man enough to knock 
their heads together, trouble lies 
ahead. Or if nepotism is rampant, 
with the boss determined to promote 
not only his son but his wife’s young- 
er brother, dangerous tensions exist 
which sooner or later will slow the 
company’s progress. 

Poor health is a similar hidden 
menace. If the chief medical officer 
knows that a key executive is ignor- 














rageously faced is not the only cause 
of senescence. Sources of supply 
change, too, and take a heavy toll in 
cost, though you might study the an- 
nual statement of a dying company 
indefinitely without discovering that 
this process had begun to affect its 
affairs. The finished product of one 
company is the incoming raw mate- 
rial for the next. If, in the chain of 
manufacture, one supplier is forced 
by economic circumstance either to 
abandon its operations altogether or 
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ing a high-blood-pressure problem 
which could take him off the team 
without warning and the personnel 
officer knows that nothing is being 
done about training his successor, 
they possess dangerously pertinent 


information about the company’s 
future. 

And where is the financial seismo- 
graph that is sensitive enough to fore- 
cast the eruption of a major stock- 
holders’ row in an old company? The 
new muscle men who stalk stealthily 
industry 
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along the outer reaches of the stock 
market, ready to pounce on the un- 
wary, seem to prefer rich but somno- 
lent companies, those with a great past 
but doubtful future. Usually the first 
warning that comes to the investing 
public that the kill has been made is 
when the financial vultures start soar- 
ing overhead. 

Another significant area where a 
company's financial statement offers 
no sure guide to its future is its com- 
petence in its own field of technology, 
when compared with that of its com- 
petitors. Research is the lifeblood of 
industry. Some companies steal new 
advances in technology, some borrow, 
some buy, but only those who consist- 
ently do their own research are a safe 
buy for the investor. Growth cannot 
be superimposed from the outside: It 
has to come from within, and to de- 
velop a superior research staff takes 
long, patient effort. 

In industry, as in all other aspects 
of human affairs, people are more 
important than things. Yet in gaging 
the soundness of a business institu- 
tion, we have no recognized proce- 
dures through which an outsider may 
form his own judgment as to the 
quality of the management. 

We have certified public account- 
ants who examine the books and re- 
assure us that the securities which the 
company reports it holds actually do 
exist. We have no certified personnel 
inspectors who inventory the younger 
executives available to sustain the 
company’s future, no certified public 
psychologists to measure the brain 


either to display or to develop talent 
—in which case his death or disabil- 
ity can bring disaster. On the other 
hand, if he is only mediocre as to tal- 
ent, though articulate, he may never- 
theless have instinctive insight into 
his own limitations, and so delegate 
responsibility that his very weakness 
permits a strong team to develop. 
Quite often the strongest man in a 


Surely they will search the records 
to determine the organization’s re- 
serves of people, just as the account- 
ant searches the records to determine 
the reserves for plant replacement. 
They will want to know just who is 
next in line for each key post, and 
whether he is competent to assume a 
higher responsibility. 

But an inventory of people in terms 














management group, the one who ts 
wisest in counsel and most resource- 
ful in meeting the unexpected, is all 
but unknown outside the intimate in- 
side circle because of his innate mod- 
esty and his studied habit of permit- 
ting his talents to find expression 
through the activities of others. 
Certain it is that the annual report 
will give no help in distinguishing the 
prudent from the reckless among the 
officers, or the wise from the merely 
uninhibited. The names of all will be 
there, but not a statement as to their 
respective qualifications. You will 
find pictures of the new plant, but 
not of the new vice-president. Nor 
will you find any explanation of why 
he had to be hired from the outside 
instead of promoted from within. 














power and test the emotional stability 
of those now exercising leadership. 
Often, in a particular corporation, 
there will be one man—-and only one 
—who is widely known to the general 
public. Sometimes he and the com- 
pany are so closely identified, both in 
his own mind and that of the outsid- 
er, that they are practically synony- 
mous. He may be both extrovert and 
able, or just extrovert. If able, he may 
carry the whole show himself, giving 
little opportunity to those below him 
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Conceivably, however, the day 
may come in our surge toward more 
effective business techniques when a 
new professional group will come 
into being. Upon demand, they will 
perhaps survey objectively the hu- 
man potential of a management 
group, and certify it to the public just 
as an accounting firm certifies the 
company’s financial potential. 

When that time comes, what will 
the practitioners of this new profes- 
sion inquire into? 


of their number in ratio to posts of 
responsibility would be only the first 
element in the inquiry. Far more im- 
portant would be an appraisal of the 
total capacity of the entire manage- 
ment group in terms of leadership ef- 
fectiveness. 

How would this hypothetical new 
profession proceed to determine the 
quality of men? Sheer intellectual ca- 
pacity could be tested with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, if both the com- 
pany and the individuals concerned 
would permit these future auditors of 
ability to make the same penetrating 
inquiries into intelligence as financial 
auditors now make into probity. 

Yet by what system of tests could 
such professionals, no matter how 
highly trained, measure the vital but 
abstract quality of leadership? 

There is the ¢rux of the whole mat- 
ter. Leadership, that intangible, hard- 
to-define something that sets some 
men apart, that blend of native talent 
and cultivated attributes, that radiant 
and inspiring gift that causes some 
men unerringly to choose the right 
and to give others faith that it is 
right, leadership—whether God-given 
or man-cultivated-—holds the key to 
the future in the business world. 

| am led to wonder, therefore, 
whether we are as far advanced in 
management methods and practices 
as we think. We concern ourselves so 
much with the question of financial! 
solvency, and so little with that of 
human solvency. 

Actually, a good balance sheet is 
like the foundation for a house. It is 
important, but nobody lives in it. Ev- 
erything that counts happens above 
that level. END 
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America’s Best-Managed 


| By far the nation’s best-managed com- | 
panies in the eyes of the Panel presi- 
dents are these six giants, listed in order 
of the votes each received: 


A PRESIDENTS’ PANEL REPORT GUPIND E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company 


B General Electric Company 


Tae General Motors Corp. 
For the first time, the leaders of America’s sg 


largest corporations rate their counterparts International Business Machines Corp. 
throughout industry. Here are the top 20 managements 


in the U.S. 


IBM 
GED Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Compan 


and the reasons why they were chosen 


THE art and science of management 
are seldom analyzed by the men who 
know them best. Whether or not it is 
true that “he who can, does—he who 
cannot, teaches,” there are few work- 
ing leaders of U.S. industry in the 
ranks of business scholars and com- 
mentators. And although a top execu- 
tive may sometimes publicly discuss 


the hallmarks of good management in 


general terms, he will seldom name 
names and set his own seal of ap- 
proval on specific corporations. 

Members of the Dun’s Review 
Presidents’ Panel have now broken 
this self-imposed silence. They have 
picked out the best-run companies in 
the U.S. and told exactly why they 
chose them. Analyzing the qualities 
they consider most essential—and 
those that detract from corporate suc- 
cess—they have defined the particular 
areas which call for management's 
closest attention. And they've drawn 
up a composite picture of the ideal 
American company management of 
the future. 

The presidents on the Panel head 
171 of the largest U.S. corporations, 
manufacturing everything from pre- 
cision instruments to steel girders 
from borax to biscuits. The average 
Panel company has more than 10,000 
employees in plants scattered around 
the nation and sells more than $185 
million worth of goods each year. 

Asked to select the best-managed 
companies in the United States, each 
chief executive listed three choices. 
Their selections were ranked on the 
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basis of three votes for a first choice, 
two for a second and one for a third. 

Together, the presidents name only 
30 different companies as contenders 
for the management blue ribbon. On 
any rating system, outstanding honors 
must go to their first choice, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. Four- 
teen per cent say Du Pont is the best- 
managed business in the nation, and 
a total of 40 per cent name the big 
chemical manufacturer among the top 
three. 

Panel members also rank the man- 
agements of two other huge corpora- 
tions—General Electric and General 
Motors—far above the other com- 
panies chosen. A third of the presi- 
dents say GE is among the three best- 
managed; a fourth select General 
Motors. 


Not all are giants 


More than ten per cent of the 
Panel members who took part in the 
study include International Business 
Machines, Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing, and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
ranked in that order, as among the 
best-managed. 

Of the top twenty corporations, all 
but two are among the largest 110 in- 
dustrials in the country, and those 
two—compared to the rest of the 
twenty—are quite small. Interestingly 
enough, both manufacture electronics 
devices—along with other lines—and 
both are pioneers in their fields. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., of Milwau- 
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® 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Although they didn’t match the showing 
of the six leaders, fourteen other com- 
panies received prominent mention: 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oii Company (N. J.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
American Home Products Corp. 


Aluminum Company of America 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
international Paper Com>-ny 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Ford Motor Company 

inland Steel Company 
National Biscuit Company 


Texaco Inc. 


‘Other companies named as the “best- 
managed” by at least one president were: 
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kee, with sales in 1959 of $114 mil- 
lion, takes thirteenth place, putting its 
management on the same level as 
Ford, Texaco, Inc., and the National 
Biscuit Company. Texas Instruments 
Incorporated ranks on the same 
level. With recent expansion and a 
merger TI’s sales more than doubled 
last year, when they reached $193 
million. 

Up to a point, most of the Panel 
presidents subscribe to Emerson's 
dictum that “an institution is_ the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” A 
third of the chief executives note that 
the companies they consider best- 
managed follow a distinct pattern: 
Each was fashioned by a brilliant 
leader whose ideas, abilities, and en- 
ergy primed the company’s develop- 
ment and growth. 

“All three of the companies I se- 
lected,” says President James A. Tay- 
lor of Standard Screw Company, 
“were dominated by individuals in the 
period of their early development. 
This, however, is not a characteristic 
of the companies today.” 

Taylor's remark about present 
leadership is echoed by many presi- 
dents. In the words of A. C. Gilbert, 
Jr., head of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany: “Generally great men found 
great companies, but then teamwork 
must carry the companies on.” 

Another third of the industrial 
leaders say that, to some degree at 
least, the best-managed companies 
are still under the dominant influence 
of one man. “All the companies I 
have selected have strong chief exec- 
utives,”’ notes President Ellis Leach of 
Collins & Aikman Corp:, “although 
each is backed up by a strong and 
active board of directors.” Says Rea 
I. Hahn, chief of the Walker Manu- 
facturing Company: “The opinions 
and ideas of the man at the top are 
reflected throughout the organization, 
not only in its attitudes but in the 
type of people it hires.” 


His influence lingers 


Even the presidents who say the 
companies they have chosen are not 
dominated by one man note that 
present management often carries on 
the philosophies, policies, and ideas 
of an earlier leader. 

There are a few dissenters who op- 
pose one-man domination in any 
form, but most of the chief executives 
who have singled out companies with 
“democratic” managements § agree 
with P. B. Wishart, head of the Min- 
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The Shortening Shadow 


neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany: “The domination of one man 
is less and less as the years go on,” he 
says, “but the companies still retain 
the drive that comes from an inspired 
leader.” ““The best-managed compa- 
nies I’ve selected are influenced by 
the founders,” reports H. I. Romnes, 
head of Western Electric Company, 
Inc., “although their continuing suc- 
cess mainly reflects good management 
teams.” 

Many of the chief executives point 
out that the relative effectiveness of 
personal versus team management 
may depend on the size of the com- 
pany and its stage of growth. “Auto- 
cratic management can be effective 
in small companies” says President 
Clyde H. Reeme of Udylite Corp. 
“There must be real teamwork in 
larger companies.” President W. H. 
Feldmann of the Worthington Corp. 
concedes that autocratic manage- 
ment may be very efficient. “Yet,” he 
says, “because of the problems of 
succession, for large companies group 
management is essentially best over 
the long term.” 

Although 50 per cent of the chief 
executives support “autocratic” man- 
agement as opposed to purely demo- 
cratic, time and again they specify 
that “the autocrat must listen to the 
top management group he leads.” In 
an increasingly complex economy, 
they believe that the strongest chief 
executive must rely more than ever 
before on his staff and supporting 
groups. Thus the presidents say, in 
effect, that the lines between the two 
types of management are becoming 
blurred: The best autocrat leads dem- 
ocratically, and the best democratic 





management develops responsible, de- 
cisive leaders. 

Even presidents who favor demo- 
cratic Management often point out 
that the administrative chief must 
bear the burden of responsibility. A 
few of the Panel members believe the 
team itself should make the decisions, 
but the overwhelming majority sup- 
port Harold F. Falk’s view: “The 
function of committees,” says the 
head of the Falk Corp., “is to gather 
information, explore all viewpoints, 
and recommend action.” 


Bellwethers of U.S. industry 

What action are the Panel's best- 
managed companies taking that sets 
them off from the mass of American 
businesses? They have turned their 
sights to the future, for one thing. 
They are putting into execution today 
the programs that will insure corpo- 
rate strength tomorrow. 

Twenty-five per cent of the Panel 
presidents specifically state that the 
companies they've cited are working 
to insure a supply of aggressive, in- 
telligent executives. Twenty-four per 
cent note the companies they've cho- 
sen are strong on long-range plan- 
ning; the same percentage of Panel 
members think executive emphasis on 
research and development puts the 
best-managed companies head and 
shoulders above the rest. 

Good organizational structure, the 
ability to develop and shift product 
lines, and strong, imaginative market- 
ing are other attributes which mark 
the most efficient top managements. 

The need for long-range planning, 
coupled with good organization and 
marketing, is reflected in the Panel 
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Eight Keys to 

Success in the ’60’s 

What should be management's top-priority concerns 
today? Marketing, organizational planning, and research, 
say the Panel presidents. These three areas were 
heavily emphasized when chief executives named the 
factors they consider most crucial to future company 
success. Here’s how their replies stack up when 
weighed on a scale of 100: 


UAE warketine stRATEGY 19 
“= ** ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 17 
A RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 17 


he PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 14 


“> FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 12 


= 
Eis PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 8 


e 
¢ Sock LABOR RELATIONS 8 


“yee PUBLIC RELATIONS 5 


estimate of the areas most crucial for 
management today. Fifty or even 25 
years ago, the chief executives of 
America’s leading corporations un- 
doubtedly would have labeled some 
aspect of production as management's 
major worry. Today, the chief execu- 
tives put production techniques com- 
paratively far down. 

They were asked to rate eight gen- 
eral areas of management in order of 
their importance for company suc- 
cess, and their answers were scored 
on the basis of eight points for an area 
ranked most important, seven for an 
area ranked second, and so forth. 

On this weighted scale (see box), 
the Panel presidents as a group rank 
marketing strategy, then organization- 
al planning, and then research and 
development as the three most crucial 
areas for company success. Twenty- 
five per cent of the corporation heads 
consider marketing strategy the most 
important, and 75 per cent place it 
among the three most imporiant areas. 

When American management fails, 


say the presidents, it is in the kind of 


planning that concerns these crucial 
areas. Forty per cent of the industrial 
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leaders believe the greatest weakness 
of management today is the failure to 
plan or forecast adequately. Twenty- 
three per cent hold it is the inability 
to change, to remain flexible enough 
to meet the problems either of the 
present or the future. 

Says the president of a major con- 
sumer products company: “The most 
common weakness of American man- 
agement today is too little advance 
planning.” 

“Perhaps the most prevalent weak- 
ness,” thinks J. Peter Grace, president 
of W. R. Grace & Company, “is the 
fear of taking chances and making 
fundamental changes.” Other presi- 
dents think that American manage- 
ment is most weak in failing to define 
duties and responsibilities, to make 
sure of its management depth, or to 
become aware of “political changes 
and facts.” 

Certainly, in the presidents’ view, 
these failures are unnecessary. Two- 
thirds of them believe the superior 
management of the companies they 
consider best managed follows an ap- 
proach that other organizations could 
easily adopt. 

“In general,” says President Hor- 
ace Y. Bassett of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., “I believe that superior manage- 
ments exhibit a pattern which would 
work as well in other organizations. 
But the pattern would have to be tai- 
lored to fit each specific company.” 

Many of the chief executives de- 
fined the management approach that 
marks the best-managed companies. 
Generally, it shows—in the words of 
one president—‘‘a proper balance of 
centralization and decentralization.” 

James L. Sewell, head of Delhi- 
Taylor Oil Corp., notes that the best- 
managed companies emphasize “cen- 
tralized policy control, decentralized 
operational control, and complete ac- 
countability for performance.” The 
chief executive of a big appliance 
manufacturing company speaks high- 
ly of General Electric’s approach, 
which “balances executive guidance 
between current business and future 
planning, and delegates direction of 
operations and measurement of per- 
formance to action levels.” 

A number of chief executives out- 
lined a pattern of good management 
that comprises long-range planning, 
establishment of policies and pro- 
grams to implement objectives, con- 
sistently good communications within 
management, plus continuing review. 
Other presidents emphasize the selec- 
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tion, development, and direction of a 
team of key people working toward a 
well-understood goal. 

Because of future economic and 
technological innovations, the presi- 
dents believe, all companies that are 
to survive must concentrate even 
more on long-range planning, on de- 
veloping flexibility, and on training 
top managers. The changes that come 
will be ones of degree and emphasis, 
they prophesy, rather than any switch 
to radically new approaches. 

One chief executive believes that 
“there will be much greater need to 
forecast trends in all management 
fields and to develop plans to meet all 
possible contingencies.” 

Several presidents point out that 
scientific technology is advancing 
faster than management techniques. 
Management must “develop a keener 
appreciation and sense of change, and 
be ready to alter programs to accom- 
modate the rapid changes of the fu- 
ture,” cautions President Wade N. 
Harris of the Midland-Ross Corp. 

“Top executives wili have to be 
relieved to a greater extent from cur- 
rent problems,” says the chief of a 
big industrial firm. “They must con- 
centrate on developing new sources 
for profitable corporate growth.” 

The presidents of the Panel offer no 
sure-fire prescription for good man- 
agement when they outline the best 
approaches to winning corporate suc- 
cess. But taken as a whole, their opin- 
ions suggest a composite picture of 
the well-managed American corpora- 
tion that is prospering today and will 
continue to flourish in the years 
ahead. 

Portrait of success 

What is this hypothetical company 
like? No matter what its size or age, 
it has a top management that is strong 
on long-range planning. It has man- 
agement in depth, a well-defined or- 
ganizational structure, with clear dele- 
gation of authority and responsibility. 
Within the company, there is central- 
ized policy control and decentralized 
operational control. Management ts 
flexible in its attitudes, able to shift 
product lines to meet new demands, 
ready to back research, aggressive and 
imaginative in capturing markets and 
satisfying customers. Above all, this 
ideal American company is working 
now to develop its future manage- 
ment—ihe capable, decisive men who 
can meet the coming challenges. 

——-JOSEPH R. MARSHALL 
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Management Tackles Office Productivity 


There's room for a 50 per cent increase in office 
efficiency, the experts say. What are today’s top executives doing 
to sharpen clerical operations, cut office costs, and 
control the paperwork flood? 


This Specval Report to Manage- 
ment was prepared under the 
direction of Thomas Kenny, 
assisted by Joseph R. Marshall 
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DESPITE the tremendous expansion 
of the clerical workforce, the job to 
be done in company offices manages 
to grow even faster. Stepped-up 
mechanization, continual improve- 
ment in systems and procedures, and 
more effective management of per- 
sonnel are the main dikes that man- 
agement is now constructing against 
the paperwork flood. Without them, 
it would be swamped by a sea of in- 
voices, sales orders, and production 
tickets—not to mention interoffice 
memos on the need to reduce paper- 
work costs. 

Many companies which decide to 
develop positive programs of action 
discover that perhaps the most perva- 
sive reason for the lag in office pro- 
ductivity is top management’s own in- 
difference to the mechanics and pro- 
cedures of paperwork. Very few from 
the ranks of office management have 
reached the top rungs of the corpo- 
rate ladder. Since most high-ranking 
managers are either sales-, finance-, 
or production-oriented, they have 
long looked upon paperwork only as 
an appendage of these other areas. 
Not until two important technological 
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developments in office equipment— 
the computer and integrated data 
processing——appeared a few years ago 
did management begin to move in on 
office operations as an area worthy 
of top-level attention. 

Searching out the specific reasons 
for the continuing slow pace of office 
production, companies which have in- 
vestigated the problem pinpoint: 

@ The shortage of clerical workers 
in many parts of the nation, which re- 
sults in high turnover and the ab- 
sence of a real incentive for workers 
to boost their output to hold on to 
their jobs 

@ Ineffective supervision of clerical 
employees as the result of poor or- 
ganization or lack of top manage-’ 
ment support of office management 
@ Neglect of engineering techniques 
that have brought big gains in plant 
productivity —- work measurement, 
performance standards, work flow 
analysis, work simplification, among 
others 

e@ Lack of coordination among va- 
rious departments and the splinter- 
ing of related paperwork activities 
throughout the organization. Many 
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NATIONAL Records Management Council experts analyze the paperwork problem 


individual paper-processing depart- 
ments work only with their limited 
departmental objectives in mind, rath- 
er than for coordinated companywide 


goals. 
Where they exist, systems and 
methods staffs must consequently 


spend their time attempting to put out 
brushfires in individual departments, 
instead of developing coordinated 
systems to move information smooth- 
ly and quickly throughout the entire 
company. 

The new Dun’s REVIEW survey of 
275 companies (for details, see page 
44) reveals the toughest trouble spots 
in today’s office and shows which 
factors are clearly hampering pro- 
ductivity. When asked to name the 
three most common sources of waste 
and inefficiency, the 191 manufac- 
turers covered in the survey gave a 
wide range of replies. 


Deficiencies in supervision 


Most, however, were related to in- 
effective supervision, which was spe- 
cifically mentioned by 64 companies. 
Thirty-one others listed the poor 


training of office workers, and 30 
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felt that employees are allowed to 
spend too much time away from their 
desks. Thirteen pointed to poor sched- 
uling of work. Seven named poor se- 
lection methods, and another seven 
overstaffing, as the major areas of 
waste. 

Forty-three called weak systems 
and procedures the main culprit. To 
38 others, duplication of the same 
work (a clear sign of poor systems 
and procedures) causes the most 
waste. Lack of work performance 
standards was mentioned by 23 oth- 
ers. Nine felt that misuse of equip- 
ment is a drag on efficiency; seven 
others said that failure to obtain new 
equipment is a serious source of 
wasted dollars. 

Twenty-eight respondents listed un- 
necessary reports, and 27 considered 
the “dilatory” attitude of most cleri- 
cal workers as an obstacle to effi- 
ciency. 

Despite the big job yet to be done, 
152 of the 191 manufacturing com- 
panies in the survey were able to in- 
crease the efficiency of their office 
operations in recent months. 

Seventy-one of the 191 companies 





reporting improvements have been 
able to pinpoint the dollar savings 
that resulted in office operations dur- 
ing the past year. A third of the 33 
companies in the under $5 million 
sales group have been able to say ex- 
actly how much they've saved since 
revamping their office operations, 
compared to half of the 48 companies 
with sales of $100 million and over 

The improvements resulted in cost 
reductions that ranged from 1 to 50 
per cent of total office expenses; the 
median cost reduction was 6 per cent 
Generally, the smaller companies re- 
ported larger relative cost reductions 
than did the giant companies. But one 
company with $32 million sales re- 
ported a savings of $200,000—at 
today’s profit rate, it would have to 
increase sales by $4 million to add 
this much money to profits. 

There are many advantages in 
office improvements besides the 
money saved. Some companies have 
come up with improvements in proc- 
essing paperwork quickly that involve 
not only themselves but customers 
as well (see page 93). The impor 
tance of boosting paperwork produc- 
tivity is pointed up by the fact that 
such iraprovements are now being in- 
cluded in the companies’ sales pitch 
to customers and prospects 

Management is trying many ap- 
proaches in its campaign for more 
efficient office operations. Most of the 
152 manufacturers who managed to 
boost office productivity in recent 
months attribute the gains to stepped 
up mechanization 

They are using all manner of equip- 
ment, not just the big innovation that 
has held the spotlight in recent years 
—the electronic computer. They cite 
integrated data processing equipment 
tabulating equipment, accounting ma- 
chines, dictating equipment, and 
copying machines among others 
which brought such noticeable gains 
in efficiency as reduced clerical man 
hours, fewer errors, fresher informa 


tion, and faster processing of orders 


Shipshape for mechanization 


Many of the surveyed manufac- 
turers give the credit for recent in- 
creases in Office efficiency to better 
systems. Systems improvement, of 
course, goes hand in hand with in- 
creased mechanization, for without a 
prior analysis and cleanup of systems 
and procedures, a company’s change- 
over to mechanization would simply 
result in high-speed disorder. 
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Another major effort that has 
brought higher productivity to many 
of the surveyed companies is also 
linked closely to systems improve- 
ment: A number made important 
headway by achieving closer coordi- 
nation of various operating depart- 
ments and consolidating splintered ac- 
tivities. 

Office improvement tools such as 
work measurement and simplification 
are coming into increased use in the 
drive to make office people more pro- 
ductive (see page 52). 

Among the 191 manufacturing 
companies, 117 now have continu- 
ous programs for forms simplification 
and control. A lesser number—95— 
have a continuing program for work 
simplification, and 94 have programs 
for records management. Work-flow 
analysis programs have been adopted 
by 77, but only 29 have work meas- 
urement programs. 

The use of each of these five tech- 
niques appears much more common 
among large companies than among 
small. For instance, only a fourth of 
the manufacturers with sales under 
$5 million have records management 
programs, compared to three-quarters 
of the companies with sales over $100 
million. Work measurement pro- 
grams, however, are not much more 
prevalent among large manufacturers 
than among small. 

Although the reductions in office 








expenses reported by the surveyed 
manufacturers resulted from a wide 
variety of measures and techniques, 
perhaps it is significant that the com- 
panies with work measurement pro- 
grams reported an average cost re- 
duction that was nearly twice as large 
as that of companies without such 
programs. 

Experience shows that work meas- 
urement programs usually increase 
clerical productivity about one-third. 
When combined with incentive plans 
for employees, the programs have 
boosted clerical pay by about 25 per 
cent. 


A tangible—and unusual—bit of 
evidence of what can be accomplished 
by boosting clerical productivity is 
the new office building of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
America in Worcester, Mass. The 
multi-million-dollar building will be 
paid for entirely by savings resulting 
from a work measurement program. 

One of the clearest indications that 
a thorough job to improve produc- 
tivity is needed in most offices is the 
fact that one of the major office 
equipment manufacturing companies 
was able to achieve a reduction of 30 
per cent in its own office costs during 





Diagnosing Office Ills 


Here’s how some management men size up the areas of waste 
and inefficiency in office operations throughout industry—not 
necessarily in their own companies: 


“Improperly trained office ma- 
chine operators are improperly 
supervised and work without 
performance standards.’’—Con- 
troller. Midwest steel producer. 
“In addition to the overlapping 
of functions between depart- 
ments, there’s resistance to re- 
ducing staffs when work de- 
clines, and an insistence on 
keeping enough people to han- 
dle the peak loads.”—Assistant 
controller, Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. 

“Management often fails to real- 
ize that office operations are as 
much a controllable cost as any 
other part of the business. So 
it endures marginal employees 


and unnecessary paperwork.”— 
Controller, Interstate Container 
Corp. 

“There’s frequent failure to de- 
fine clearly the specific functions 
of each job. This allows extrane- 
ous and unnecessary operations, 
which may even be duplicated 
somewhere else in the company, 
to creep in. Many people keep 
large quantities of information 
on the basis of possible rather 
than actual need. And there’s 
entirely too much copying and 
re-copying of source data from 
one operation to the next.”— 
M. E. Siemers, manager of sys- 
tems and procedures, Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 











About the New Survey 


This latest Dun’s Review survey of office opera- 
tions is based on detailed, four-page questionnaires 
returned by 275 companies. Most of the replies— 
191—were from manufacturers in these size groups: 


Annual Sales 


Under $5 million 

$5 million to $10 million 
$10,000,001 to $25 million 
$25,000,001 to $50 million 
$50,000,001 to $100 million 
Over $100 million 


(Six manufacturers whose sales data are not 
available also sent in replies.) 

Survey respondents are in all the twenty major 
industry groups in the Department of Commerce 


Number of Companies 
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Standard Industrial Classification. Among them 
were 23 food companies, 21 manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery and 21 of non-electrical ma- 
chinery, 19 chemical companies, 18 manufacturers 
of fabricated metal products, 14 producers of pri- 
mary metal products, 12 makers of transportation 
equipment, 11 textile companies, and 11 manufac- 
turers of instruments and related products. 

Controllers answered for 105 of the 191 manu- 
facturing companies. Replies also came from assist- 
ant controllers, vice-presidents, systems managers, 
office managers, treasurers, and one president. 

Among the 84 non-manufacturing companies in 
the survey were 18 insurance companies, 13 banks, 
12 utilities, 7 railroads, 8 wholesalers, 7 large re- 
tailers, and 4 financial service companies. 
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the past year. This was done by im- 
proving the programs for work flow 
analysis and work simplification, 
modernization of the office layout, 
and the addition of new equipment. 
Now, more than ever, management 
is watching for opportunities to mech- 
anize and put the increasingly popu- 
lar new equipment to work. Typical 
of the progress being made by many 
medium-size companies in boosting 
office efficiency was that accomplished 
in recent months at AMP Incorpo- 
rated, a Harrisburg, Pa., manufac- 
turer of electrical parts. The com- 
pany upped office efficiency by reor- 


New Look in 


ganizing departments to improve 
work flow and is now making in- 
creased use of integrated data proc- 
essing equipment to tie order entry, 
sales analysis, and inventory control 
into one semi-automatic operation. 

Mechanization does more than 
speed up many operations and reduce 
errors. Companies are finding that it 
is the quickest way to reduce the 
number of man-hours needed for par- 
ticular operations. Simply by install- 
ing a pneumatic tube system, the Gulf 
Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, was able to re- 
duce its staff of messengers by nearly 
two-thirds. 


There is also increased manage- 
ment interest in the use of direct in- 
centive payments to boost clerical 
output, although currently only about 
3 per cent of all office workers are 
employed under incentive plans. 

One of the broadest attacks on 
lagging office productivity is being 
made on an entirely new front: the 
total flow of information throughout 
the organization (see below). Mean- 
while, however, management finds 
that diligent application of the tradi- 
tiona! tools can do much to lift office 
productivity above the widely lament- 
ed level of half-good-enough.—T.K. 


To get the information it needs, management 1s 


revamping the office. Sparked by data processing, 


the reorganization provides management by 


exception and permits management by objectives. 





Office Organization 





NERVE CENTER: £. /. du Pont de Nemours & Company funnels information for 


top management into its chart room where data on past, current, and projected 
operations are maintained in up-to-the-minute graphic form. 
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FOR more than a decade, the forces 
of change have been working in the 
American office. Now these forces are 
about to explode in an organizational 
shakeup that may change the office 
as much as the assembly line changed 
the factory. 

For the first time in history, cor- 
porations are examining the office not 
by function or service but in terms of 
how and when it produces all the in- 
formation that management needs in 
order to manage. 

A number of companies like Chrys- 
ler, Shell Oil, Westinghouse, Lock- 
heed Aircraft, and Gillette—which 
has an integrated program for all 
phases of paperwork—are well into 
this examination. They have set out to 
reorganize the office, and the facts of 
competition, if nothing else, are forc- 
ing other corporations to do the same. 
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The problems of working in an in- 
creasingly complex economy have 
flooded the office with mounds of pa- 
pers and thousands of reports and 
forms. The normal manufacturing 
company deals with 200 to 250 differ- 
ent elements of information, but it 
may use 500, 1,000, or 1,500 differ- 
ent forms to handle them. For larger 
companies, the situation is even more 
serious. Alex W. Rathe, professor of 
management at New York University, 
estimates that a company the size of 
Chrysler handles about a million dif- 
ferent pieces of paper every day. 

Meanwhile, the cost of handling 
this growing mass of data has gone up 
steadily. So has the number of clerical 
people needed to process it. 

Today there are twice as many of- 
fice workers as there were in 1940. 
During the last 50 years, as industrial 
production increased 700 per cent, the 
number of factory workers increased 
85 per cent—and the number of office 
workers 450 per cent. 

These office workers are earning 
more than ever before, too (see page 
52), yet their productivity has not 
risen with their salaries. 


Uphill fight for efficiency 

Alfred J. Apgar, manager of meth- 
ods planning and data processing at 
the Clark Equipment Company, told 
a recent DUN’s Review Editorial 
Roundtable: “I think just about every- 
body in the field realizes that most 
clerical people are not doing any more 
than about half of what they should 
be doing right now.” Few experts 
would disagree with him. 

Among the most effective ways of 
attacking clerical inefficiency has been 
mechanization. For instance, in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., General Electric used 
to have one payroll clerk handle the 
atlairs of 100 workers. Minimum 
equipment now permits that one 
clerk, despite a tremendously com- 
plex pay structure, to handle the af- 
fairs of 155 employees. It is straight- 
forward clerical cost savings like this 
that have brought machines into the 
nation’s offices. 

While fighting the engulfing flood 
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Frank M. Knox, President, Frank M. 
Knox & Company: “Most companies 
today don't realize there is a real 
problem in recognizing top manage- 
ment’s information needs.” 


of information and rising clerical 
costs, management—at the same time 
——must try to pluck out the informa- 
tion it needs to preview, predict, and 
plan. Now, for the first time, the same 
machines that process the informa- 
tion give top management and office 
and administrative managers real con- 
trol over the facts. Such machines 
have been adopted widely and quick- 
ly. Since 1951, when the U.S. Bureau 
of Census installed the first large- 
scale electronic data processing cen- 
ter, more than 6,000 digital computer 
systems have come into use, most of 
them to serve specific functions. 

In addition, integrated data proc- 
essing—the linking of traditional 
equipment like billing, typing, and ac- 
counting machines through the use of 
punched paper tape—is being in- 
stalled by many smaller companies to 
cut clerical costs as well as integrate 
information. 

In using these tools, and particu- 
larly in adapting data efficiently to 
machine use, corporations have been 
forced to restudy just what data they 
collect, where they collect it, why and 
how they use it. Although this re- 
study has been stimulated by data 
processing machines and computers, 
the machines are not essential to it. 
In fact, says A. V. Simpson, office 
procedures department, General Elec- 
tric, “the machine has been a cata- 
lyst.” 

But it is the computer which has 
led companies to think of the office 
in terms of a flow of information, in 
which all information coming to the 
office is regarded as part of a total 
system, is focused into one area, and 
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A. L. Baumann, Jr., Assistant Comp 
troller, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company: “There's nothing wrong 
with paperwork. The question is rath- 
er ‘what goes on the paper.’ ”’ 


works its way upward to provide the 
reduced, condensed, or special knowl- 
edge needed only by top management. 

“We cannot relieve the top execu- 
tive of his burden of paper.” says J. 
W. Schnackel, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Remington Rand 
Univac, “unless we coordinate, com- 
bine, redesign, and refine the entire 
information flow.” 

Information must be comparable, 
timely, and efficiently produced. A re- 
cent study by the computer and auto- 
mation group of Philco Corp. turned 
up some ail-too-typical inefficiencies 
in ordinary information handling. The 
group found that in the Missilmatic 
Jet Products Company, a corporation 
which grosses about $20 million a 
year, four variations of a single rec- 
ord—employee wages—were being 
kept in four different departments. 
The accounting department, at the 
Same time, was also keeping its 
punched-card records on the same 
subject. 


The wheat from the chaff 

The recent DUN’s REVIEW survey 
of 191 manufacturing companies (see 
page 44 for details) reveals that 68 
per cent have been making special re- 
appraisals to determine the specific 
operating information top manage- 
ment needs. This examination is go- 
ing on in companies of all sizes. 

Because paperwork and forms are 
the means by which information flows 
through the office, much of the reap- 
praisal has been in terms of control- 
ling them. In the words of Frank M. 
Knox, president of Frank M. Knox & 
Company, management consultants: 
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Alfred J. Apgar, Manager, Methods 
Planning & Data Processing, Clark 
Equipment Company: “By 1970 we 
may have information transmitted by 
sound rather than paper.” 


“Organizing for control must include 
knowing your forms, reports, and rec- 
ords. They’re involved in the whole 
shooting match.” 

There are many ways of analyzing 
information through forms control. 
Under the direction of R. V. Searson, 
vice-president and controller, the 
Brunswick Corp. had all the 700-odd 
reports prepared in the home office or 
in divisions for home office use col- 
lected in one room. Top executives 
had to sign for each report they felt 
essential to their operation. Other 
companies attack the same problem 
of finding out what information is 
really essential by pricing all existing 
reports and any new report requested. 
The individual who gets the report 
must pay the freight. 

Another method of analyzing the 
information system is to work on the 
type of documents used. William 
Zechel, product manager, Controlled 
Punch Forms, UARCO, breaks down 
business documents into three kinds: 
working, historic, and decision-mak- 
ing. 

In analyzing its information con- 
trol, Michigan Bell deliberately set 
out to avoid the old, segmented, func- 
tional office groups. “We approached 
the problem of analysis,” says A. L. 
Baumann, Jr., assistant controller, 
“by taking all clerical operations in the 
business, dividing them into twelve 
major fields, and analyzing them. 
This is an approach that gets you 
away from historic organization, 
which tends just to multiply its own 
work as it goes along. At the same 
time, it keeps you from picking some- 
thing out just because you think it is a 
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William H. Seaman, President, Sea- 
man & Company: “An administrative 
vice-president may be needed to keep 
an eye on the information system and 
how well it functions.” 


field that will lend itself to improve- 
ment.” 


A time of change 


Three-fourths of the surveyed man- 
ufacturers who have recently reap- 
praised their information needs have 
already taken specific steps to im- 
prove information. About half of 
them said they have either made or 
are planning major changes in forms, 
reports, or equipment. Thirty men- 
tioned reorganization of their entire 
systems, thirteen said they had reor- 
ganized office operations, and four 
specifically mentioned management 
by exception. 

Manchester Knitted Fashions, Inc., 
Manchester, N.H., has sought to im- 
prove its information flow through 
continuous programs for forms sim- 
plification, work flow analysis, work 
simplification, work measurement, 
and records management. 

E. Starke Farley, vice-president of 
the Richmond Engineering Company, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., reports: “We 
have eliminated and condensed over 
50 per cent of our reports and in- 
stalled an IBM computer.” Time and 
again, controllers speak of new instal- 
lation or expanded use of electronic 
or other equipment. Says Robert B. 
Wirth, division controller, Pfaudler 
Division of Pfaudler Permutit Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., “Eighteen months 
ago we installed an IBM 650 com- 
puter. Many reports have been re- 
placed or supplemented. We have in- 
stituted a system of reporting by ex- 
ception. We now measure perform- 
ance based on return on assets em- 
ployed. We have decentralized au- 


thority and responsibility and central- 
ized some accounting functions.” 

Many corporations have been wip- 
ing out departments or combining 
them with others. Fifty-five per cent 
of the manufacturing companies sur- 
veyed by DuNn’s REview reveal they 
are making such major changes in 
their offices. 

This reorganization does not in- 
volve accounting alone. The manufac- 
turers report that accounting, payroll, 
billing, inventory, productiori plan- 
ning, and control departments have 
been about equally affected. 

Ingersoll-Humphreys Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. has transferred 
order entry, billing, and production 
control to accounting. Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company now has ac- 
counting and accounts payable and 
receivable working closely with the 
tabulating department. Al Peirce 
Lumber Company of Coos Bay, Ore., 
is working on linking all departments. 
Reports Kenneth L. Lewis, controller, 
“We have tried to erase all definite 
department lines.” 

At the same time that they've been 
eliminating departments and wiping 
out departmental lines, companies 
have also been developing new sys- 
tems to tie the whole office operation 
into one integrated whole. 

Three out of five manufacturing 
companies surveyed report they have | 
adopted one new system or another to 
cope with the information problem. 
Kawneer Company of Niles, Mich., 
has a massive integration project un- 
der way. Richard E. Hale, manager 
of systems and procedures, reports 
this includes a new parts numbering 
system and new order writing, billing, 
stock control, and status systems. 

“Under our computer system,” re- 
ports R. W. Weikel, comptroller, 
Fram Corp., East Providence, R.L., 
“all reports will flow from the same 
source data.” 


Departments for efficiency 

Asked what new departments they 
have established in the last few years 
specifically to improve efficiency of of- 
fice operations, one-fourth——or about 
50—of the manufacturing companies 
mention systems, methods, and pro- 
cedures departments. Twenty-two 
companies mention new data process- 
ing or tabulating departments, and 
ten cite planning departments. 

Along with installation of new sys- 
tems, computer, and other depart- 
ments has come the upgrading of the 
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old office manager. In many com- 
panies his duties have been broadened 
and he now acts as overseer of the 
information flow. 

Companies like Latex (see page 
99) which are actually working to- 
wards a centralized information hub 
stress the distinction between those 
who use the information and those 
who merely handle it. The users are 
the functioning executives in various 
departments and at the top level. In 
charge of the handlers are “informa- 
tion managers,” who may be adminis- 
trative vice-presidents responsible for 
all office operations in the corpora- 
tion and interested in the over-all in- 
formation flow rather than the neces- 
sity of a particular function. 

The payoff in this great reorganiza- 
tion has been big for some companies 
—both in dollars and in new informa- 
tion. The Shell Oil Company fifteen 
years ago set out on a campaign to 
control forms and reorganize systems. 
Over a five-year period, the huge cor- 
poration eliminated a million pages of 
forms—about 15 per cent of the total. 
That amounted to a dollar savings of 
about $250,000 a year, a total of $25 
million over the last ten years. Com- 
pany after company can cite similar 
specific clerical savings through use of 
forms control and installation of ma- 
chine data processing. 

But the money saved is not the 
main advantage. In the words of W. 
McGeary, vice-president of Leahy 
& Company, consultants: “The real 
gain that we get from the use of new 
equipment is the ability to do things 
that we could not do practically any 
other way.” 


The right reports 


What does a centralized informa- 
tion flow provide? It means a mini- 
mum number of original reports proc- 
essed with a minimum amount of re- 
handling. All data within the company 
are related to the same time scale. 
Different units reported—production 
units, for example—are related to 
other units, such as working hours. In- 
formation is compiled on a current 
basis and can be compared easily to 
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World's 


fastest 
sorting system 


PHILCO 2000 Data Processing System 


The majority of all data processing in- 
volves sorting. Time saved on this opera- 
tion is always significant—the answers 
you need become available more quickly; 
the equipment itself is freed for other use. 


The inherent speed and capacity of the 
Philco 2000 are your assurance of highest 
possible sorting speed—faster than any 
other sorting system! For example, the 
Philco 2000 has sorted 100,000 80-character 
records, having a 16-character key, in 
18 minutes! 


Such high sorting speed can be obtained 
on any Philco 2000, regardless of size, with- 
out additional sub-systems. One of the 
many programming aids provided by Philco 
is a powerful Sort Generator program. 

Call or write to arrange a test run of 
one of your sort problems on the Philco 
2000 Data Processing System. 


Philco Corporation « Government and Industrial Group 
Computer Division, 3900 Weish Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 


| PHILCO 
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Executive with a problem 


found the answer in a 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


Personal loan companies have found pas ae 
that the self-addressed return en- 
velope encourages promptness and 

insures accuracy in the mailing of 

installment payments. U. S. E. de- 

veloped ‘“‘two envelopes in one’’: 

eliminated addressing, simplified 

inventory, reduced costs... Account 

book is slipped into one of these 

envelopes so that the borrower's 

narne and address, already typed on 

the cover, appears in the address 

window. Return envelope is used to 

mail the book and payment back 

to the company. 


Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 
book: “HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
with U. S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free .. . please 
have your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company 
General Offices ¢ Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 





objectives and operating norms. 

Office reorganization, however, 
need not be limited to changes that 
work toward an information flow. 
Seeking greater efficiency in the face 
of mounting clerical costs, corpora- 
tions have set up special centralized 
office services departments, steno- 
graphic pools, and dictating centers, 
as well. 

In studying its office organization, 
Fastman Kodak found mail readers 
in four different places in one office, 
messengers in half a dozen places, 
outgoing mail handled in various 
spots, files scattered, stenographers 
who spent a good part of each day 
just waiting for work. Kodak then set 
up an office services department for 
its Rochester headquarters, which has 
about 3,000 sales, advertising, and 
other general workers. The new de- 
partment now buys all office equip- 
ment, does work measurement studies, 
provides central transcription services, 
buys stationery, and fills other office 
needs. 

Centralizing of stenographer, typist, 
calculating, machine operating, and 
other services, says Arthur Waites, 
systems analyst of Imperial Oil Ltd., 
Toronto, can bring many distinct ad- 
vantages. Personnel—particularly ste- 
nographers—can be reduced in num- 
ber because they have less idle time. 
Centralized service provides better 
supervision, more flexibility to handle 
rush work, greater use of equipment, 
more comprehensive training of em- 
ployees, and easier measurement of 
work. 


Centralized services 

Of the companies DUN’s REVIEW 
asked to cite new departments, five 
specifically mention office services de- 
partments and four say they have in- 
stalled stenographic pools. One large 
manufacturer reports, “We have set 
up an administrative department to 
handle systems and procedures, data 
processing, and other services.” 

All of this reorganization is aimed 
at improving the efficiency of the 
office and getting maximum use of 
the information it produces. The big 
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Remington Rand 
99" Calculator 


Yes, for 12¢ a work day you can own 
the most experienced accountant’s 
assistant in the business. The model 
“99” Calculator. 


One “99” Calculator in your office will 
very probably solve all your figure- 
work: payroll, pricing, statistics, in- 
voices, statements, inventory and 
many more jobs. 





Most important, you buy accurate 
figurework. The “99” Calculator prints 
the arithmetic proof to every answer. 
No more errors can slip by the oper- 
ator — saves you money. No longer 
necessary to recheck figurework — 
saves you time. 


Worth two machiines, the “99” Calcu- 
lator works as an adding machine, 
too. And just about as easy to operate. 
Call your local Remington Rand office 
or Agent (listed in the white pages) 
for a demonstration and free office 
trial. Generous trade-in allowance. 
For literature write Room 1975, 315 
Park Avenue South, New York 10. 
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changes may be based on machines 
and computers. It is management, 
however, that must bring them about. 
By 1975, American industry prob- 
ably will be serving some 275 million 
people with a national income esti- 


PRODUCTIVITY 


mated at more than $800 billion. 
Management has made great progress 
in improving its manufacturing pro- 
ductivity. It has made little progress 
in handling the information needed to 
manage the business. 


Too many companies are not yet 
conscious of the problem. Organizing 
for information, says one enthusiastic 
EDP man who is also a top manager, 
is the big task for office administra- 
tion today. —J.R.M. 


From New York to Los Angeles, from Baton Rouge to 


Boston, companies plagued by rising clerical costs 


and sagging productivity are engaged in a mighty effort to 


repeal Parkinson’s law, which decrees: “‘Work expands 


to fill the time available for its completion.” 


Making Office People More Productive 


THERE'S little doubt that the prob- 
lem of controlling the largest single 
cost of office operations—clerical sal- 
aries—will bulk even larger in the 
years ahead. Getting employees to do 
efficient work for their money is now 
a major concern of top management. 
Companies in all sections of the 
country are making special efforts to 
improve clerical output. Not only are 
office workers expected to process 
more paperwork. Increasingly, they're 
expected to “work smarter” as well. 
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Along with the development of bet- 
ter systems and more mechanization, 
most of the 275 companies surveyed 
by DuNn’s REview (see page 44 for 
survey details) are now putting 
greater stress on: 

@ work measurement techniques 
job descriptions 

use of clerical procedure manuals 

tighter scheduling of work. 

By these and other innovations, 
they aim to prune away all but the 
absolutely essential clerical chores. 


DUN'S REVIEW 


The surveyed companies report that 
they are laying greater stress on better 
supervision, direct incentives, more 
thorough training, and more reliable 
testing, as well as on improving the 
office environment itself in order to 
increase efficiency. They are also 
making more efficient use of the cleri- 
cal work force by introducing greater 
flexibility in temporary interdepart- 
mental transfers of personnel. 

At the Miller Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, management is combin- 
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Homer J. Merchant, Vice President-Sales Manager, United Air Lines 


“Moore forms help us confirm seats 5 times faster” 


A NEW SPACE CONTROL’ SYSTEM KEEPS UNITED'S FLIGHTS FILLED 


United Air Lines has a new system to control reserva- 
tions on round-trip and stop-over Mainliner flights. Since 
its introduction, the system has sharply cut the number 
of over- or under-sold flights. Waiting list passengers get 
seats more often and there are fewer expensive ‘no-shows.’ 


The system links every United ticket agent with an 
electronic computer in Denver. Booking information is 
sent by teletype, confirmed by the computer, and flashed 
to the offices along the passenger’s route. There the facts 
are automatically printed on special forms. This machine 
writing step gets information to the distant office five 


Build contro! with 


times faster, with no chance of human error. The forms, 
designed by Moore, are United's control in print. 


“When we were setting up this system, the Moore 
man’s advice on the paperwork saved us a lot of trouble,” 
reports Homer J. Merchant, Vice President and Sales 
Manager. Whatever control you need, the Moore man’s 
knowledge of systems can help you get it. Look him up 
in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. Niagara Falle. N. Y.: Denton. Texas: 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories . 
throughout the U.S... Canada. Mexico. Cuba. Caribbean Woot: ' 
and Central America ; 

® 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





ing clerical functions and positions, 
establishing work pools, and moving 
steadily toward more mechanization. 
The objective is to distribute the work 
load smoothly and to achieve higher, 
more consistent output per employee 
by smoothing out peaks and valleys 
in the workload. 

“We are making special efforts to 
eliminate work interruptions,” reports 
the controller of a Midwestern office 
equipment manufacturing company. 
He says: “We are leveling out heavy 
work loads through interdepartmental 
coordination, analyzing employee pro- 
duction records, and checking work 
more closely for quality.” 

Like many other companies, the 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia, is shifting 
routine clerical chores over to ma- 
chines, thus relieving the clerical 
force to handle exceptions to the new 
routine. Philco, again like many oth- 
ers, is taking a hard look at its cur- 
rently decentralized clerical opera- 
tions and may set up centralized cleri- 
cal service groups. 

Companies that have pulled splin- 
tered clerical forces together report 
important savings from the applica- 
tion of work-measurement standards, 
greater utilization of equipment, 
avoidance of wasteful duplication of 
work, and more flexibility. 

The result of these and other man- 
agement efforts to wring out the waste 
and chop the overlapping chores ts 
not necessarily the wholesale firings 
that employees fear. As one control- 
ler points out: “Since our company 
is growing, it’s not a question of re- 
ducing the number of people. We just 
get more work done with the same 
staff.” 


By the numbers 


A major New York food company 
reports that it soon will save impor- 
tant chunks of clerical working time 
simply by preparing a manual to show 
what is to be filed, where it is to be 
filed, in what form (original, copies, 
microfilm). This, the company antici- 
pates, will “eliminate the useless filing 
that is presently going on.” 

Encouraging clerical workers to 
come forth with ideas on improving 
office operations is a widespread prac- 
tice. The A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
cago, stresses that employee sugges- 
tions for improvements will not, if 
carried out, result in any loss of jobs. 
Certain positions may be done away 
with as the result of new shortcuts in 
systems or methods, but the people 
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Salaries: 
The Climb Continues 





A rise in clerical productivity 
is just management’s fond hope 
in most companies, but rising 
clerical salaries are a persist- 
ing reality, as new data from 
the National Office Manage- 
ment Association make clear. 
A survey of more than 9,000 
companies employing 590,000 
clerical workers shows that the 
average salary for 23 typical 
jobs—ranging from mail clerk- 
messenger to accounting clerk 
—increased to $73 in 1960. It 
was $70 a scant year ago. 
Stenographers moved up to an 
average of $78, and tabulating 
machine operators to $91. Of 
course, there are important 
regional variations — clerical 
salaries in the -East Central 
States, for instance, are gen- 
erally $5 above the national 
average. 











involved are transferred to other cleri- 
cal work. 

The growing use of written job de- 
scriptions in many of the surveyed 
companies enables them to be more 
precise in testing and selecting new 
employees. Two-thirds of the 275 sur- 
veyed companies say they are now 
taking special measures to make sure 
they hire clerical workers who will 
turn out to be more productive than 
many hired in the past. Most report 
that more time and effort are going 
into the selection of employees, and 
that hiring standards are now higher 
than they were a year ago. 

Like many others, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell has combined stricter hir- 
ing standards with increased starting 
salaries. In today’s tight clerical labor 
market, management knows _ that 
above-average clerical performance 
carries a high price tag. A number of 
the surveyed companies indicate that 
they prefer to pay higher-than-scale 
Salaries rather than limp along with 
substandard clerical productivity and 
a costly high turnover rate. 

Reflecting the increased selectivity, 
personnel directors are turning to 
more actual performance tests for 
clerical skills. They check references 
more closely and demand more edu- 
cation and experience in return for 
those better-than-average wages. 
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Few companies rely solely on high- 
er salaries to attract desirable job 
candidates. They are turning to new 
sources of labor. Many, too, are im- 
proving the office environment. In the 
past few years—and particularly in 
the large office center cities—man- 
agement has discovered that offices 
without air-conditioning have about 
as much attraction for bright young 
secretaries as a beatnik beau. 

Many companies are learning to 
live with vacancies rather than to ac- 
cept below-standard clerical workers. 
At International Latex, job candi- 
dates find that the less desitable fea- 
tures of a job—such as late-shift work 
—are stressed. The object: to dis- 
courage applicants who aren't pre- 
pared to make a serious effort in their 
work. 

Representative of the attempts 
many companies are now making to 
set their sights high is the program at 
a steel company in the Southwest. 


One of the company’s officers re- 
ports: “Vacancies caused by attrition 
are now left unfilled if possible. We 
are actually aiming at a slightly un- 
derstaffed situation. And when new 
employees are needed, we require 


them to have a heavier educational 
background and to pass psychological 
tests.” 

“We have set up stricter hiring 
standards; we're tapping new sources 
of labor, increasing starting salaries, 
and providing a better work environ- 
ment,” says controller Joseph Marks 
of Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, 
N. J. “We're also using increased 
benefits to attract new clerical work- 
ers. As a result, we're replacing in- 
ferior workers with superior ones. 
And with better supervision, we are 
getting more efficiency.” 


A stitch in time 


Reports the controller of a Mid- 
western transportation company, “Be- 
cause our hiring practices are now 
more selective, we've been able to 
weed out many misfits who otherwise 
might have been employed. We've 
boosted both salaries and benefits. As 
an extra incentive, we now offer a 
special bonus to any employee who 
recommends a job candidate who 
meets our standards and stays for six 
months or more.” 

Another Midwestern company—a 
manufacturer of office equipment— 
reports: “We recently introduced tests 
to cover the specific skills required, 
and we now make a closer check of 
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A big. new executive posture chair 


value from La 5484 


@ Compare this big, comfortable, fully-adjustable Cosco executive 
posture chair with others costing much more. You'll find it has 
everything! Cosco de luxe features include dual-contour molded 
foam rubber seat; foam-cushioned backrest, upholstered front and 
back; foam-cushioned armrests; quiet, long-wearing nylon bearings 
... Six comfort adjustments. It’s an imposing chair, enormously com- 
fortable. And it’s a greater value because all parts, except casters, 
are manufactured by Cosco, permitting precise quality control and 
greater economy for you. A free demonstration will prove that this 
solid Cosco chair is a solid value for you. Call your Cosco dealer 


now! You'll find him listed under Office Furniture in yellow pages of 


or write for free color catalog. 


phone book. . . 


S and 27-LA are priced with al!l-Naugahyde uphoistery. Zone 2: Texas & 11 western states 


* Models 28-TA, 2 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. DR-96, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Model 28-STA as illustrated with ¢ 72 95 


combination upholstery ($76.96 in Zone 2) 


Model 28-STA with all-Naugahyde uphoistery, $67.95 
($71.96 in Zone 2) 


phony 


Model BTA Mode! 3-8 
Executive Chair Secretaial Chair 


$59.95° $42.95° 
(963.95 in Zone D (946.95 in Zone D 








Walter O’ Malley, 





President of Los Angeles Dodgers Baseball Club 


“It's got that ‘something extra 
that makes a champion!” 


WALTER O'MALLEY has only 
cheers for his $99.50 Verifax Ban- 
tam Copier which delivers 5 dry 
copies on bond-type paper in | 
minute for 2'¢ each. 

‘Its batting average is phenom- 
enal. It copies all the reports, let- 
ters, news clips and other papers 
we get from our farm clubs, scouts 
and associates. Even ball-point writ- 
ing and rubber stamp marks aren't 
missed by our Verifax Copier 


“And this star performer doesn’t 


V/erif: ax Copying DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


have a temperamental streak 
mows down job after job with 
amazing regularitv. Why. I can 


even call jor—and get—copies on 


both sides of a single sheet of 


hond-like pape! 


“To wind things up, we'd sure 
fee] ‘handi apped’ in our otfice 
without a Kodak Verifax Copier 1s 


For free di monstration of $99.50 





( Opler call vour local 
Verif, ix hai ler listed in Yellow Pages 


under duplicating or photocopying 


machines. Or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Photo Methods 
Division, Rochester 4, N. Y., for free 
booklet giving facts on all Verifax 
Copier models. 
Manufacturer's suggested prices 
Subject to change without notice 





VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
Model A (shown above) 


only $QQ50 


Other models to $425 
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references, past work experience, and 
attendance records.” 

Most frequently mentioned as an 
untapped source of productive cleri- 
cal labor are older workers, who are 
frequently overlooked when person- 
nel directors talk about dried-up labor 
pools in most parts of the nation. 

Says Landon Y. Jones, controller 
of the Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: “In our search for more pro- 
ductive employees, older workers with 
excellent experience have been em- 
ployed. The result has been that we've 
obtained some very fine clerical work- 
ers, especially accounting clerks.” 

A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study reveals that the output of office 
employees who are 45 and older is 
as good as that of younger workers, 
both in quality and quantity. In fact, 
nearly half of those past 45 produce 
at a higher rate than those in the 
35-44 age group. And the perform- 
ance of those past 65 is just as good. 

Some of the surveyed companies 
that have not raised their hiring stand- 
ards say they are disappointed with 
the caliber of new employees. The 
comptroller of a Rhode Island metal- 
working company complains: “Dur- 
ing the past year starting salaries have 
been increased and a better work en- 
vironment has been provided. But the 
caliber of new employees has re- 
mained the same or worse.” 


Training for productivity 

Many companies are now giving 
more attention to training clerical 
workers already on the payroll, as 
well as new employees. Among the 
191 manufacturers in the survey, 42 
have recently set up new training pro- 
grams to boost clerical productivity. 
These include such companies as Al- 
coa, Rexall Drug and Chemical Com- 
pany, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn., and Solar Aircraft Company, 
San Diego, Calif. 

With the multiplication of different 
types of equipment in today’s office, 
many clerical employees are being 
taught to handle several varieties. Sev- 
eral of the surveyed companies say 
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that to get greater productivity 
through the use of more mechaniza- 
tion, they are now training file clerks 
and other employees in higher skills, 
such as the operation of accounting 
machines. Where available, compa- 
nies are also making greater use of 
the training programs provided by 
equipment manufacturers. 

The surveyed companies are now 
trying varied approaches to clerical 
training, although most of it is still 
done on the job by supervisors. At 
Manchester Knitted Fashions, Inc., 
Manchester, N.H., clerks are now be- 
ing taught both operations that pre- 
cede and those that follow their own. 
At the Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Company, St. Louis, clerical employ- 
ees are learning to handle more than 
one job, so that the company can 
shift them to take care of peak loads, 
illnesses, and vacations. 


Classes for new recruits 


Like several other companies, the 
Green Giant Company, LeSueur, 
Minn., food processors, sends new 
employees whose experience is lim- 
ited or nil into a clerical training sec- 
tion before they are given permanent 
assignments. Alcoa has training pro- 
grams to improve employees’ specific 
skills: reading, typing and shorthand, 
key-punch operation, and so on. 

At the Kahn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala., the controller es- 
timates that a recent 50-per-cent im- 
provement in clerical productivity 
resulted from a new training program 
which combines weekly instruction in 
company-wide procedures with inten- 
sive on-the-job training. 

One of the most unusual programs 
—used both to test and train new em- 
ployees—is in force at Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., Broadview, Ill. The com- 
pany has established a basic training 
department that teaches all the com- 
pany’s simple and repetitive clerical 
routines. Says controller R. E. Schra- 
der: “We set up the Preliminary Sec- 
tion by analyzing each clerical job and 
reducing it to its components. Next, 
similar components were grouped to- 
gether to form new jobs in the sec- 
tion. New employees are now broken 
in by introducing them to jobs with 
restricted areas of activity, all similar 
in nature. Ordinarily, if an employee 
is not promoted from this department 
within six months, we consider her 
expendable.” 

At Roadway Express, Inc., Akron, 
a letter-writing course has brought 





A 
file clerk’s 
fancy 
always turns to 
thoughts of 
PENDAFLEX ! 


And why not? Oxford Pendaflex 
hanging’, sliding folders create a year 
‘round love affair in any office. The 
boss loves the accuracy of exclusive 
Pendaflex “Keyboard” selection. 
Office managers pledge eternal devo- 
tion to the timesaving efficiency of 
those fast-sliding folders. And, of 
course, file clerks are rapturous 
about the ease of Pendaflex finger- 
tip control of all file drawers. 
Courting greater efficiency for 
your office? See your franchised 
Pendaflex dealer or mail the coupon 
for full details plus free File Analy- 
sis and complete Oxford Catalog. 





Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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| 2-8 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. | 
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and Big 60 Page Catalog of Filing 
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Coast to Coast Distribution 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 


Brooklyn, New York 





Have You 
a New Address? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usu- 
ally necessary to have three 
weeks’ notice. Please include 
the old address and your pos- 
tal zone number and send the 
information to the Circula- 
tion Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 





It's the latest, greatest achievement 
in movable partitions! Comes in 5 
wood-grain finishes and 4 pastel 
colors of stain-resistant, easy-to-care- 
for plastic-finished Marlite that you 
mix 'n match to your heart's content. 


And Workall is economical! Its one 
exclusive patented system accommo- 
dates any elevation from as low as 
42" to as high as 12’. Perfect for 
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offices, industry, institutions, schools 
—wherever changing conditions re- 
quire the flexibility of color-coordi- 
nated movable partitions. 


Write now for our free catalog... 
and see for yourself how high-style 
movable partitions can be individ- 
valized at a low, low price well 
within your means! Coupon below 
brings catalog that tells all! 
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MOVABLE PARTITIONS AND PANELING 
Division of L. A. DARLING COMPANY 
Bronson, Michigan 
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better letters and improved customer 
relations. The company says, too, that 
its training program for accounting 
clerks has enabled the accounting de- 
partment to handle 40 per cent more 
volume with only a 12-per-cent in- 
crease in manhours. 


Building the basic skills 


Inexperienced high-school gradu- 
ates hired by Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, take a seven- 
week transcribing-secretary training 
course. They learn how to operate 
dictating machines and are given in- 
struction in English, composition, and 
typing. 

To boost clerical productivity, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the 275 
surveyed companies have also begun 
to tie clerical employees’ compensa- 
tion more directly to output. This is 
being done in a number of ways— 
more frequent merit reviews coupled 
with the keeping of performance rec- 
ords, direct incentive payments for 
better-than-average performance in 
measurable jobs, special bonuses. 

Since many clerical employees 
don’t aspire to supervisory jobs, com- 
panies have had to look to incentives 
other than the promise of promotion. 
Some have improved salaries and 
fringe benefits (particularly by add- 
ing profit-sharing plans) in the hope 
of improving clerical productivity 
through reduced turnover. 

At Racine Hydraulics and Machin- 
ery, Inc., Racine, Wis., the clerical 
payroll is now reviewed monthly for 
quick recognition of merit. At the 
Aetna Insurance Company, clerical 
compensation is now tied more direct- 
ly to output than before, and less em- 
phasis is given to years of service. At 
Aluminum Company of America, the 
close relationship between perform- 
ance and individual financial progress 
is stressed. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway 
is giving to key-punch operators and 
others incentive payments for produc- 
tion above the minimum. At the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, better- 
than-standard performances in key- 
punching, billing review, meter read- 
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A Subsidiary of Anken Chemical & Film Corporation, Newton, New Jersey 


Sales and Service offices in all ma 
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“HOW TO SOLVE OFFICE 7 
PROBLEMS ON THE SPOT’ 
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PRACTIMATION 


» @eeeetete Me 
seareer? 


A new word, which means more than automation, 


for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 


processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 


phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 


a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable 
Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 


without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever dey eloped. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS) 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 
punched cards, or tab cards; accepts variable 
data through a keyboard. Machine 


also pune hes selected data in tape or cards 


- — 


for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PLU NCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 


These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and “Tape Talk’’ IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 
Friden, Inc. acid wa 


riden 


FRIDEN, INC., GAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA ® GALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 
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ing, and collections draw a bonus. 
The International Silver Company 
is considering incentive payments 
for error-free clerical work. Love- 
mans, Inc., a Chattanooga depart- 
ment store, pays its office employees 
bonuses for operational improve- 
ments that stand up after a three- 
months’ trial. 

International Latex has a bonus 
plan (semi-annual) for both clerical 
and factory employees. Both perform- 
ance and attendance are rewarded. 

Supervisors at Leaf Brands, Inc., 
a Chicago food processor, now get a 
bonus based on clerical output and 
efficiency, while at other companies— 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company in De- 
troit, for example—profit-based bo- 
nuses spur supervisors’ efficiency. 

Despite these new approaches to 
boosting clerical productivity, some 
companies still rely on time-tested 
stimulants. Says the controller of a 
Detroit chemical company: “Our cler- 
ical employees either produce or join 
the unemployed.” 

Although the use of direct incen- 
tive payments to spur clerical produc- 
tivity is apparently growing, at least 
a few experts in office operations are 
wary of them. They say they can be 
an entering wedge for office unioniza- 
tion, since clerical output incentive 
payments are essentially piecework 
set-ups. Also they feel using such di- 
rect incentives deprives the supervisor 
of his basic function—making sure 
that each person gives a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. They feel 
that the relationship of work to pay 
can be adequately balanced by merit 
reviews. 


Setting output standards 


How do you decide what a fair 
day’s work for clerical employees ac- 
tually is? An Eastern utility had a 
rather startling experience when it re- 
cently tried a novel way of finding the 
answer to that question. After exam- 
ining one clerical operation—filing— 
as part of a feasibility study for a 
computer, management decided to set 
work performance standards for the 
file clerks, coupled with an incentive 
in the form of hours off. 

Management determined the stand- 
ard number of papers that each girl 
should file each day and announced 
that when the girls were through with 
this chore, they could go home. The 
results were so striking that the com- 
pany was able to reduce the number 
of file clerks in the department from 
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$1000 worth of office furniture 


Wide selection of models and colors in each of these 
Columbia groups: 


Any way you figure—$1000 to $10,000 or more 


worth of office furniture—you’ll be dollars 
@ Meridian Collection for efficiency in the modern 


ahead with the new Columbia-Hallowell Lease 
Plan. In addition to enjoying lower leasing 
costs than most plans, you benefit by the most 
flexible time schedule available. From three 
to ten years .. . with option to renew or pur- 
chase at low cost. And remember—whether 


executive office. 

@ Nine-to-Five ... the ultimate in customized 
modular work centers. 

@ Columbia Desks, offering custom quality and 
styling in standard desks. 


@ Ampla Desks .. . functionally designed to give 
space economy at economy price. 


you lease or buy, it’s good business to specify @ Also extensive lines of Office Chairs and Files. 


Columbia Office Furniture. It’s unsurpassed 
in beauty, utility and quality construction. 


Shop Equipment, too. You can lease Hallowell shop 
equipment—work benches, shelving, chairs, stools, 
and cabinets under this same adaptable plan. 


COLUMBIA-HALLOWELL LEASE PLAN 


COLUMBIA-HALLOWELL DIVISION SPS 


q Jenkintown 90, Pa. 
Mail coupon for 


FREE BOOKLET 
giving full details of the | 
Columbia-Hallowell Lease Plan : > Name 


Please send me full information on the Columbia-Hallowell 
Lease Plan. 





(Please Print) 


Company 





: addr 
COLUMBIA-HALLOWELL DIVISION : ce 
JENKINTOWN 90, PA. * SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA : State 


where reliahility replaces probability 
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Now Kleinschmidt will engineer a new 
inter-plant telecommunications system 
to fit your specific business needs 


-AND LEASE IT TO YOU 
AT LOWER COST! 
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New “‘Teleswitcher-B’’ Master Traffic Control Unit 


Kleinschmidt offers three important advantages never before available to 
users of inter-plant telecommunications: 1— Kleinschmidt engineers will make 
a comprehensive evaluation of your present and future communications 
requirements:and design a new, more efficient system to fit them. 2— Klein- 
schmidt will install new equipment and provide complete service and 
maintenance—all incorporated in the lease price. 3—As an experienced basic 
manufacturer of equipment... from standard page printers to automatic 
switching systems... Kleinschmidt leases direct to user, effecting substantial 
savings over present common carrier rates! Call or write, now, for full details. 


Tele-Transmitter 
Transmits from the data 
stored on punched tape. 


Typing Reperforator 
Perforates, transmits, 
receives in tape form. 


Sends, receives copy in 
continuous page form. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


Lake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois 
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DUN'S REVIEW and 


nineteen to fifteen—and these fifteen 
were still able to leave before three 
o'clock. 

Of course, since the disparity be- 
tween work performance before and 
after the incentive was introduced was 
so marked, management has been 
gradually increasing the work stand- 
ard. But even so, it expects that with- 
in a year the department’s total work 
force will be down to twelve and that 
the girls will still leave at least an hour 
earlier than they did originally. 


Slackening work performance 

The companies questioned by 
Dun’s REVIEW report an increased 
use of clerical time standards to de- 
termine the proper size of the clerical 
staff in relation to the present and 
expected workload. One in five of the 
191 surveyed manufacturing compa- 
nies reports that its clerical work 
performance standards have suffered 
recently in the face of a shortage of 
good clerical workers. Proportionate- 
ly more—about one in three—of the 
manufacturing companies in the over 
$100 million sales group reported de- 
teriorating work performance stand- 
ards than did those in other size 
groups. 

The companies that have been able 
to maintain high work standards de- 
spite office worker shortages rely on a 
variety of specific techniques, most 
of which are also being used to boost 
clerical productivity. Most commonly, 
however, the respondents attribute 
their good performance records to 
better-than-average supervision. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, has been able to main- 
tain high standards through closer su- 
pervision, by breaking tasks down 
into repetitive action (with exceptions 
referred to supervisors ), and by great- 
er use of pre-printed forms. Other 
companies have stepped up mechani- 
zation of office operations in order to 
absorb turnover and not have to take 
on employees who may not measure 
up to previous performance standards. 

Like many of the reporting organi- 
zations, the Pet Milk Company, St. 
Louis, is now keeping work reports in 
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Introducing 


Oe 


Step 
cormac 


the new leader 
in photocopying The One-Step CORMAC 
machines “500” is an exciting new 


development in photo- 
copying machines. The 
result of many years of 
applied research, it of- 
fers new and exclusive 
advantages that greatly 
simplify and speed up 
your office copying work. 
Here are the features that 
make it the most effi- 
cient, economical and 
versatile photocopy in- 
strument you can buy. 


Original and copying papers are inserted ... original automatically separated...and a permanent, positive copy in secondsf 


One-Step Operation §§ no separate exposure and process feeding. Copies are made in 
seconds—at the flick of a switch. Cuts time one-third! Ends Solution Handling Forever 
W with Cormac’s exclusive Flo-Matic Control. No mess, no spilling, no waste. The 
cleanest copier ever produced. Operates on the corner of your desk! Copies Anything 
@ from any original up to 14” wide by any length... pen, pencil, crayon, any ink or 
color, even spirit duplications! New Simplicity @ anyone can make Cormac “500” 
copies. No experience, no skills required. Slip in the original...take out a perfect, 
permanent copy! New Quality of Reproduction @ the CORMALITE Line of papers and 
supplies gives you the finest quality reproductions, are permanent photo-accurate 
copies of the original! New Beauty §§ designed in the modern style by Raymond Loewy 
Associates in lustrous, two-tone, unbreakable Styrene cabinet. Blends tastefully with 
any office decor! Guaranteed §§ the New Cormac “500” carries the famous Cormac 
Service Guarantee. It is available NOW through Cormac’s nation-wide sales-service 
and dealer organizations. Fill out the coupon for more compiete information—or a 


demonstration in your office at your convemence. 


CORMAC 


PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 80 Fifth Ave. New York 11. W. Y. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY FACTORY-TRAINED REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
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CORMAC PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WM. Y. 


[}) Yes, i'd like a S-minute demon- 
stration of the New Cormac “500”. 


[] Rush further information on the 
“500” and the FREE SELECT-O- 
MASTER OFFICE SYSTEMS 
GUIDE. 
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FOR YOUR OFFICE 


MODERN FOOT-CONTROLLED 
SELF-RINSING WASH FIXTURES 


Modern Bradleys, like modern lighting and air conditioning, 











are designed to meet today’s needs. 

A touch on the Bradley foot-control brings a clean spray of warm 
water for a perfect washup. No spring faucets to touch, no dirty 
bowl, no wasted time. You use your foot to wash your hands! 
es NN Bradleys provide these advantages—more 
_ wash facilities in a given space, no faucet 


wog 


For customer and employee washrooms 


maintenance, a self-rinsing bowl that will 
not collect dirty water, no water waste. 


Bradley Duos are available in five 





beautiful colors, white and stainless 
steel. BRADLEY | 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2361 West Michigan Street, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY 
eieap) (00t-controlled Duo-warhfountaing 


Write for 
New DUO Bulletin 
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some departments. From these, stand- 
ards are set to determine whether or 
not an employee is producing a below- 
average, average, or better-than-aver- 
age amount of work. The company is 
also making an accuracy check of the 
letters transcribed in one department, 
in order to set standards. 

At a DuN’s REVIEW Roundtable, 
Charles Elitch of Frank Knox & Co., 
New York and Cleveland manage- 
ment consultants, emphasized the im- 
portance of measurement standards, 
even when they’re only approximate 
or—as in the case he cited—present- 
ed as a gentle hint: “One key-punch- 
ing department with twelve people 
was working Saturdays and Sundays, 
and sending additional work out to a 
service bureau. It also had a requisi- 
tion in for four or five people. 

“At my suggestion, the supervisor 
went out and bought twelve one-foot 
rulers and handed one to each of the 
key-punch operators, requesting that 
they give him a lineal measure of the 
number of cards punched each day. 

“With approximately the same total 
workload, the department was soon 
able to give up Saturday and Sunday 
work, the service bureau was no 
longer needed, and in the near future, 
two of the twelve girls are going to be 
transferred to another department.” 


Working in the dark 


Criticizing the lack of work per- 
formance standards in many compa- 
nies, Elitch continued: “When many 
people come to work on the first day, 
they are introduced around and told 
when the coffee breaks occur and 
what the company provides in bene- 
fits. But they never learn how much 
they’re expected to produce. Nor are 
they given any incentive whatever for 
doing a better-than-average job. Too 
many companies are still rewarding 
people just for spending time on the 
premises.” 

Adds Warren C. Hume, IBM's 
Midwest regional manager: “If man- 
agement sets up standards to measure 
what is being done, it immediately 
starts to drive down office expenses 
and to get greater efficiency. For peo- 
ple don’t generally do what we expect 
—they do what we inspect.” 

About one half of the 275 surveyed 
companies are now making special ef- 
forts to improve the quality of office 
supervision. More and more top man- 
agements are coming to realize that 
clerical productivity rises and falls 
with the level of office supervision. 
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Take it wherever the work is! 


New RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer is easy to carry 
from desk to desk...office to office... city to city! 


ONLY 24 LBS. That’s all this won- 
derfully capable microfilmer weighs. 
Actually, less than most office typewriters! 

The new RECORDAK Portable is simple 
for anyone to operate. Just plug it in... 
feed documents into it—and they’re 
photographed and returned in sequence! 
Many surprising features—-two rolls of film, 
for example, can be exposed simultaneously. 

Now even the smallest concerns—even the 
one-man office—can enjoy the short cuts and 
the protection which microfilming alone 
provides. And larger companies, too, can 
use this new microfilmer as an adjunct to 
their high-speed Recordak microfilmers . . ; 
or use several RECORDAK Portables in 
decentralized operations. 


Travels in style 
in optional 
Carrying case 


Just feed documents into new RECORDAK 
Portable and they’re photographed—up to 
90 a minute—and returned in sequence. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on 
new RECORDAK Portable Microfilmer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SRECORDPK° 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 33rd year 


Name Position 








(Company 





Street 





IN CANADA, contact Recordok of Canada Lid., Toronto City 
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CREATES 
THE MARK 
OF 
EXCELLENCE 


Executive Typing +« Offset Masters 
Originals for All Copying Processes 


The sharpness and uniformity of 
write you've never before been able 
to achieve with a conventional type- 
writer ribbon—the clarity of impres- 
sion that actually approaches quality 
printing—that'’s what you'll get with 
the Columbia M-SO ribbon! 

Made of whisper-thin, tiger-strong 
polyester film, dual coated with a 
special ink by a patented Columbia 
process, the (¢ olumbia M-50 ribbon 


M-50 RIBBON BY 


gives you: Crisp, full-bodied, execu- 
tive impressions . . . Superb originals 
(and that means fine copies) for all 
copying processes ... Non-smear, 
smudge-proof permanence .. . In- 
visible, halo-free erasures . . . Econ- 
omy of 50°, more yardage than con- 
ventional ribbons on the same 
diameter spool . . . Freedom from 
troublesome ribbon-fixing interrup- 
tons. 

Make your “mark of excellence” 
with a Columbia M-50 ribbon! Fora 
free demonstration of the M-50 on 
your equipment write: Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1046 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, 
New York 


Aiways send 
a time sover 
courtesy 


corpon Copy. 


@ © 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc.. Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 
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| terdepartmental 


OFFICE 


PRODUCTIVITY 


What are these companies doing? 
@ They are exercising more selectiv- 
ity in the choice of supervisors. Rath- 
er than simply promoting the high- 
producing clerk with the greatest sen- 
iority, they are giving special tests to 
gage supervisory ability. 
@ Supervisors’ pay levels are being 
upgraded, and many supervisory jobs 
are being included in management de- 
velopment programs. 


Accent on training 


e [raining programs for supervisors 
are being stepped up, and there is 
more emphasis on getting training 
outside the company. Supervisors are 
urged to keep on top of new advances 
in office equipment and are being 
given intensive courses in such sub- 
jects as human relations and rapid 
reading. 

@ They are also getting more help 
from top management. Effective 
working tools, such as work measure- 
ment techniques, operating manuals, 
and better job descriptions, are now 
made available, as well as assistance 
from corporate systems groups and 
outside consultants who can help sim- 
plify operations. Supervisors are be- 
ing urged to pass routine chores along 
to clerical employees, and the num- 
ber of people who need supervision is 
often reduced as well. 

Says Frank Knox, president of 
Frank M. Knox Company, Cleve- 
land: “Many companies still need to 
make their office supervisors into 
managers of people rather than moni- 
tors of work, which most of them still 
are today.” 

The Hedstrom Union Company, 
Dothan, Ala., has attacked the prob- 
lem by calling weekly meetings of 
office supervisors. There they discuss 
how to improve office operations in 
and among departments. A Cincinnati 
food manufacturing company sched- 
ules monthly meetings of office super- 
visors at which training films are 
shown and operating problems exam- 
ined. The company says that the ex- 
change of ideas at these meetings has 
led to noticeable improvement of in- 
cooperation. The 
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Cost Cutting Ideas for Your Office... | 


of a business is nowhere as challenging as 
in the administrative departments. Office costs, 
having trebled during the past decade, are today 
of primary concern to top management. 

It is in the record that since 1899 Shaw-Walker 
has been equipping business with “time-engineer- 
ed”’ office facilities as inventive and ingenious as 
American production techniques, — that Shaw- 
Walker equipment and systems have cut office costs, 
saved floor space and made offices more livable. 


i REDUCTION, a vital problem in all divisions 


For today’s cost-conscious management Shaw- 
Walker “‘time-engineering”’ research has now pro- 


Automatic expanding file drawers; Step-Saving 
Fire-Files and fireproof desks that protect records 
at point-of-use; Labor-Saving equipment and sys- 
tems for tape handling; Error-Proof filing systems; 
Automatic correct seating chairs; Time-Saving 
payroll plans; and Numerous Other Devices that 
facilitate recording, filing and finding of records. 

Some of these “‘cost-cutters’’ are pictured here. 
All are in the 252-page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

Throughout, descriptions plainly state econo- 
mies you can expect from Shaw-Walker “time- 
engineered’’ equipment and systems. Free to Man- 
agement when requested on business letterhead. Write 


duced —- The work-organized “‘clutter-proof’’ desk; Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 49, Michigan. 
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NEW Work-Organized 
Executive Suite 
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tep-Saving Fireproof | 
Desk for Accounts 


NEW Time-, and 
Sipace-Saving 
Secretarial Desk 


Time-Saving 
Machine Desk 


Step-Saving Say — Th ees 7 = 
Fireproof Desk Reb om... 
fer Cashier ~{ J°@ © <p : ir 
NEW Administrative ~~ 74) 
“Clutter-Proof” Desk . 

Speeds Work 


NEW — Automatic 
Correct Seating 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 49, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 





GHAW-WALKER 
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Are you losing 
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addressing multiple 
shipments? 


if you regularly address 
5 or more cartons per shipmenf 


you might be shocked to find out 
how much it is costing you to 
address your multiple shipments 
with antiquated, repetitive meth- 
ods. They are not only time-con- 
suming but are also subject to fre- 
quent errors and mis-shipments, 


Typing wnll STEN-C-LABLS alfeched 
to centinveus form on taebviating 
machine, 


As a by-product of 
office procedure 


Your present method of preparing 
your invoices, orders, bills of lad- 
ing or shipping papers can also 
prepare STEN-C-LABLS at the same 
time. Whether you use manual or 
electric typewriters, electric billing 
or accounting machines, slave 
machines or various magnetic 
tape and punched IDP systems, 
there's a STEN-C-LABL to fit your 
requirements, 


ae 
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Addressing direct to PANL-LABL 
on carton is fast and easy, 


The Modern STEN: C-LABL* Systems 
PROVIDE A TWO-WAY SAVING... 


eae. 
Lae =: 


Addressing direct 10 corton with die- 
impressed STEN-C-LABL. 


By making unlimited 
impressions direct to 
cartons, labels or tags 


With handy squeeze-feed applica- 
tor, shipping department makes un- 
limited impressions direct to PANL- 
LABL printed on carton at no extra 
cost. Also addresses gummed labels 
and tags. Addressing is fast, neat, 
legible. Laborious, repetitive pro- 
cedures are eliminated, preventing 
errors and mis-shipments. 


DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY LEGIBLE at handling distance. 
A Sren-C-Last address is sunproof and waterproof— becomes per- 
manent part of carton. Reproduction is sharp and easy to read at 


handling distance. 


IF YOU HAVE A MULTIPLE SHIPPING PROBLEM 


(regularly addressing 5 or more cartons per shipment), you may be 


able to save thousands of dollars with STren-C-Laat. 


Thousands of 


ywesent users are making substantial savings every year with a 
—, LABL System tailored to their requirements. 


‘Make importe™ oon 


As Lory 


Stont-Labl 


DR-9, 


FREE BROCHURE gives full details! 


—----------------------- 4 


STEN-C-LABL, Inc. 


1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Yes, I'd like to know more about seving with STEN-C-LABLS., 


NAME__ 





COMPANY 








MAIL COUPON ADDRESS 
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*Registered U.S. Pat. Of. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademork and exclusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All 
STEN-C-LABLS ore manufoctured by STEN-C-LABL, Inc., St. Pavl, Minnesota, under U.S. Patent No. 2,771,026. Other 


patents pending. Also available in Canada. 
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Foote Mineral Company, Philadel- 
phia, now holds semi-annual two-day 
seminars in the home office at which 
office supervisors discuss specific ways 
to improve operations. 

Office supervisors at International 
Latex, Dover, Del., are asked to keep 
dossiers of departmental work proj- 
ects and output so that management 
can gage their performance. 

The Interstate System, Grand Rap- 
ids-based trucking company, is plan- 
ning to divide its office operations into 
smaller departments. Supervisors will 
then be able to spend more time with 
each person they supervise. Through 
both training programs and orienta- 
tion courses, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is trying to re-em- 
phasize the supervisors’ closeness to 
management, while providing them 
with the newest supervisory tech- 
niques. Employee opinion surveys are 
also being conducted to discover 
areas of supervision that need im- 
provement. 

Admiral Corp. is conducting a spe- 
cial training program for office su- 
pervisors, in order to delegate them 
more responsibility for the manage- 
ment of their operations. The com- 
pany looks for important savings in 
clerical costs. Excelsior Mills, Pendle- 
ton, S.C., has stepped up college re- 
cruitment to attract potential office 
supervisors. Candidates are given a 
52-week training course both on the 
job and in company classrooms. 


Target: less waste effort 


The goal of these and other pro- 
grams which stress closer and more 
effective supervision is better clerical 
productivity. Notes the controller of 
an Oregon lumber products company: 
“We are concentrating on closer su- 
pervision of employees because a job 
that doesn’t have to be re-done pro- 
vides time for a new task.” 

The drive for more clerical produc- 
tivity, however, should be tempered 
with an understanding of the new 
techniques in employee relations. Dr. 
Rex Hurt, Hammond, Ind., industrial 
psychologist, points out that “inept 
supervision can reduce the output of 
those with the highest aptitude. Skill- 
ful supervision can get more produc- 
tion from them—and from people of 
average ability as well. Studies have 
shown that the democratic, employee- 
centered supervisor generally gets bet- 
ter production from his workers than 
does an authoritarian supervisor who 
has a ‘get out the work’ attitude.” 
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IS YOUR INTERCOM FAILING TO “INTER’’? 


BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH F~ & Bae ME reicrrione 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: Bigger outfit, more people, more squawk 
boxes. But the squawkers have outgrown their useful- 
ness. Now the Braves can’t talk to the Chiefs, the place 
is a bedlam, and everybody’s back to walking. 


The cure: The Automatic Electric P-A-X business 
telephone system, which gives everyone in your organ- 
ization a private “inside line” to everyone else—and 
still leaves your switchboard free to accommodate 
outside calls! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


Save man-hours, manpower, and money—with P-A-X. 
With P-A-X, your people will simply dial and talk, 
instead of “squawking”! They'll save time and temper, 
using P-A-X to get things done. And your operator is 
free to give prompt, intelligent service to outside and 
toll calls. You won’t lose business from callers who 
“can’t wait.” 


Investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X Sales, 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Ill. 


It's the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive ! 
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Six-Point 
Superiority 
Pays Off 


Free 3-day 
trial 


Many leading corporations insist on Copease. For six good reasons! 
Only Copease gives all these important copying features: 


1. COPIES EVERYTHING regardless 4. CLEAN AND SIMPLE operation. 
of color of ink, pencil or paper. If you Anyone can learn to run the Champion 
can see it, the Champion can copy it — in a few minutes. It’s clean as a type- 
in permanent black on white bond that writer — and a lot easier. 
will not fade. 

5. NEW STYLING makes this com- 
2. POSI-CONTACT EXPOSING poet copier an asset to every decor. 
PROCESS gives sharp, clear copies of he Champion's at home in any office, 
even fine detail, quickly. Difficult orig- and looks it. 
inals copy well. Ordinary originals copy 


weetrec 6. LOW-COST QUALITY copying. 

Copease construction is great engineer- 
3. NO DIAL ADJUSTMENT for 96% ing brought to life by high craftsman- 
of all copying. Trial and error guess- ship. That’s why tests prove the Cham- 
work settings are ended. So is costly pion copies more economically than any 
paper waste. comparable machine. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE TRIAL 


COPEASE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-9 

425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

C) I want a free 3-day trial of the new Champion. 

() Please send free literature on the new Champion. 
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But despite the present push to im- 
prove the quality of office supervision, 
there is apparently a long way yet to 
go. Says Bernard Heinrich, office 
manager of the Admiral Corporation, 
Chicago: “In many companies, office 
supervisors don’t even know what 
some of their people are doing, how 
they are doing it, or even why.” 

The comments of one manager of 
methods and procedures for a major 
equipment manufacturer are critical: 
“We often interview a supervisor who 
really doesn’t know what his job is, 
since it has never been defined. We 
frequently find two or even three su- 
pervisors in the same area of office 
operations each of whom thinks that 
he alone has some specific responsi- 
bility. 

“On the other hand, we sometimes 
find areas of responsibility that no 
supervisor claims at all. If manage- 
ment will clearly spell out the areas of 
responsibility in office operations, it 
will raise productivity and recover su- 
pervisory time now lost in arguments 
and confusion. 

“Responsibility is fairly well de- 
fined at the top management level. 
There is no reason not to pass the 
same approach down to office man- 
agement.” 


Shortsightedness on systems 


According to many corporate sys- 
tems men, most office supervisors 
have very limited views on the re- 
sponsibility for systems improvement 
in their departments: They feel it is 
either entirely their own province, or 
else wholly that of the corporate sys- 
tems staff. Rather uncommon is the 
approach that produces the best re- 
sults—the full cooperation of super- 
visors and systems men. 

Before the end of the decade, a lot 
of office drudgery—laborious filing, 
detailed checking of one document 
against another, and the like—will be 
sloughed off on to data processing 
equipment. The result may well be 
an upgrading of clerical jobs and 
widespread job enlargement in office 
operations—a technique that IBM 
and other companies credit with im- 
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How to stop 
oirl poaching! 


“Our Pres. is one of those direct 
action, do-it-now guys. Whenever he 
wanted to send out dividend checks, 
dealer bulletins or copies of his own 
speeches, he just commandeered all 
the girls in the shop, and put them on 
his chain gang. The girls hated it — 
and our daily work schedules went 
haywire. 


“Then our office manager learned 
about Pitney-Bowes’ little folder and 
inserter — and the Big Boy gave up 
girl poaching. One girl now handles 
all the mailings. No crises, no sweat!” 


A compact, combined folding and 
inserting machine, the 3300-FH can 
fold and stuff 500 single enclosures 
into envelopes in eight minutes. 


It will handle statements, invoices, 
booklets, price lists, coupons, even 
stapled sheets. 


The 3300-FH is a cinch to set and 
easy to use; folds and stuffs more 
accurately than hand operations; 
feeds and stacks automatically; helps 
avoid diversion of girls from their 
regular jobs and the interruption of 
office schedules; saves time, over- 
time, and hiring temporary workers. 
Both the folding machine and the 
inserter can be used separately. 


Any Pitney-Bowes office will give 
you all the details on this wonderful 
new work-saver. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated literature and case 
histories. 





rree: Handy desk or wail chart of postal 
rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


The 3100 Inserter is a 
larger, high capacity 
model, that will stuff up 
to six enclosures, at 
speeds as high as 6,000 
per hour. lt can also be 
attached to a Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter 
mailing machine that 
meter stamps and 


seals envelopes 
after tufline. 


——--—------------4 


PrtTNEY-BOowEs, INC. 
1569 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 





Send free ©) illustrated booklet and “case 
studies’ on PB Folding and Inserting Ma- 
chines; ©) Postal Rate Chart. 


Pitney-Bowes 
FOLDERS « INSERTERS 


Made by the originator of the postage meter ... 139 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 


Name____. 


Address... 
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portant gains in factory productivity. 

Yet the need for better training and 
more effective supervision will be even 
more pronounced in the years ahead 
if today’s population projections run 
true. These projections indicate that 
during the 1960’s those segments of 
the population that make up the cleri- 


cal workforce will increase 50 per 
cent faster than the labor force as a 
whole. 

But by 1970, there will be fewer 
men aged 35 to 44 in the workforce 
than there are today. Since this is 
the group that supplies many office 
supervisors, management will be hard 





pressed unless new ways to keep tabs 
on sprawling office operations can be 
developed. 

Top management can’t reverse 
these population trends. But it can 
face up now to the urgent need to 
get its office operations in shape for 
the big changes ahead. —T.K. 


Technology is bringing sweeping changes 

to today’s office operations. But to get the best 

results from the new equipment, management must take 
a fresh look at the way paperwork is processed. 


Today’s Trends in Office Technology 


RECENT years have brought a flood 
of new technological advances to the 
office. During the first half of this cen- 
tury, most of the efforts of equipment 
makers went into the improvement of 
existing office machines. 

But with the 1950's came a tidal 
wave of change which engulfed the 
American office, bringing near-disas- 
ter to managements who rushed out 
too hastily to take advantage of the 
new technology. Too often, computers 
were bought as corporate status sym- 
bols or as panaceas for piled-up pa- 
perwork panic. The natural result: 
widespread management disillusion- 
ment. 

On the other hand, companies that 
were overly cautious about putting 
new equipment to work — either 
through a fear of upsetting established 
routines or because of the price tags 
on the new equipment—have seen 
their competition sail steadily ahead. 

New estimates of the extent of 
market penetration for various kinds 
of office equipment indicate how 
much still needs to be done to equip 
the nation’s offices with the tools that 
are needed to boost productivity. For 
‘example, manufacturers have found 
that only about 20 to 30 per cent of 
the offices that could use dictating or 
copying equipment actually have it. 

The Royal McBee Corp. estimates 
the market penetration for small com- 
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puters today at 10 per cent—con- 
siderably less than the figure usually 
cited for the big “brains.” 

To help solve the immense data 
paperwork problems of industry, of- 
fice equipment makers are now pre- 
paring new products on an unprece- 
dented scale. Here are some that 
experts predict for the years ahead: 

@ Large wall-size or desk-mounted 
television screens for instantaneous 
data retrieval at the push of a button 
@ The long-awaited typewriter that 
takes dictation directly—researchers 
at Japan’s Kyoto University recently 
completed a prototype model that 
types Roman letters in response to 
combinations of spoken sounds 

@ Desk-top adding machines operat- 
ing on an optical-scanning principle 
to total columns of figures faster and 
with fewer errors than any clerk 

@ Executive phones equipped with 
television for face-to-face conferences, 
substantially cutting travel 

@ Accounting machines quieter and 
more compact than today’s models, 
thanks to greater use of electronics 
and non-impact printing. 


Big things ahead 


Of course, some of these products 
of the future already exist in pilot 
installations or in laboratory models. 
For instance, the Air Force uses op- 
tical scanning equipment to read 
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typewritten pages for conversion to 
punched tape. 

Before the decade is over, many 
authorities in office operations look 
for a pervasive change in data han- 
dling techniques in most offices. Mean- 
while, strenuous efforts are being 
made to improve today’s equipment 
and make it useful to more com- 
panies, particularly smaller ones. Eye- 
ing the recent success of many banks 
in adopting standardized magnetic- 
ink check-handling methods, both 
equipment makers and users are 
pressing for increased standardization 
of various kinds of office equipment. 

Almost all traditional kinds of of- 
fice equipment—from the adding ma- 
chine to the typewriter—can now be 
linked by various means—punched 
tape, punched cards, or direct cou- 
plers. 

The need to produce equipment 
that will sell better tn foreign mar- 
kets has given the manufacturers an 
added push toward standardization. 

Other technological changes are 
broadening the functions of office 
equipment. The addition of electron- 
ics and memory units to accounting 
machines gives them some of the char- 
acteristics of computers, without re- 
quiring the highly trained people 
needed for the large computers. One 
new electronic accounting machine 
produced by National Cash Register 
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instantly, electrically! Now 300% faster! Automatic Operation 
Gives Perfect Error-Proof Copies of Everything 


Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy and fast with an Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat? Just “in and out”’ and you have copies of letters, invoices, receipt 
charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, etc.—every paper, every 
color —one or both sides. Offers hundreds of time and money-saving uses for every busi- 
ness at a price well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


Specia/ Apeco trade-in offer —Now ... your old copymaker, regardless of make 
or condition, is worth big money in trade on a new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. 
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Get the complete story in this NEW FREE BOOK 


16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point 
out the many applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic 
Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save thousands 
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Company enables an operator to pre- 
pare a payroll for 500 employees in 
one day—a 65-per-cent reduction in 
manhours. 

Among many recent advances in 
data transmission is the new equip- 
ment for sending computer data ovet 
regular phone lines at the rate of 150 
characters per second 

So that management can take full 
advantage of EDP equipment, manu- 
facturers are now focusing on tech- 
niques for the input of data—the area 
still in need of most improvement 
fypically, whatever the starting point 
of the paperwork cycle—sales order, 
purchase order, or some other record 

the data are first put down in hand- 
written or typed form. Unless the 
typewriter has a punched-tape attach- 
ment there is an additional cost in 
key-punching to permit further proc- 
essing. 

lo solve the problem of slow and 
expensive input, equipment producers 
are developing special devices. For 
instance, IBM now offers its 357 Data 
Collection system, which ts a network 
of electronic reporting stations at job 
locations. Workers information 
on work-in-progress to a control cen- 


feed 





Off-the-Cuff Evidence 


A claim adjustor of the Cal-Farm In- 
Berkeley, Calif.., 
completes a field with an 
accident witness while a dictating ma- 
chine records the conversation. Ad- 
justors now handle about 20 per cent 
more claims, and the office workload 
has been dramatically cut. Previously, 
adjustor dictated his interview 
stenographer, who typed 
them and filed copies. Now the Dicta- 
phone belt itself is filed—in California 
and other states, it is admissible as 
evidence in court. Says the insurance 
company's general manager, Lewis P. 
Wicker: “It’s much better than a writ- 
ten transcript, frequently the 
hesitations and emphasis in the wit- 
oral statement are almost as 
important as the words themselves.’ 


surance Companies, 
interview 


each 
notes to a 


since 


ness's 
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ter, where it is reproduced on punched 
cards and run through data processing 
machines. The result: up-to-the-hour 
pictures of how things are moving in 
the plant. 

Ideally, the solution to input prob- 
lems is an optical scanning device that 
can read hard copy and translate it 
without the intervening step 
into computer lan- 
companies—NCR, 


directly 
of key-punching 
guage. Several 
RCA, and IBM 
on this problem. Farrington Manufac- 
turing Company, Needham Heights, 
Mass., has perfected an optical scan- 
ner which is used primarily to read 
sales invoices imprinted from credit 
cards at gas stations and to record the 
data on magnetic tape, punched cards, 
and punched paper tape. 

Another knotty problem—that of 
fast and inexpensive retrieval of infor- 
mation from the masses of data pro- 
duced by the new technology—is cur- 
rently getting increased attention. 

Already in use at the Pentagon, 
“film chips” (see photo) will likely 
have an important impact on indus- 
try’s information-handling methods in 
the years to come. Developed by East- 
man Kodak, the Minicard offers a 60- 
to-| reduction for any digital or 
graphic data. A twelve-page manu- 
script fits on one chip, which com- 
bines the handling ease of the tabu- 
lating card with the compactness of 
microfilm. 

Because all the chips are indexed 
by means of magnetic spots, they can 
be scanned electronically at the rate 


are pressing hard 


of 1,000 a second to extract particu- 
lar information. When found, a chip 
can produce hard copy on any one of 
several recently developed machines 

-such as electrostatic or heat-trans- 
fer enlargers, among others. Closed- 
circuit television offers a further pos- 
sibility for the display of the informa- 
tion. 

Despite impressive individual ad- 
vances in data handling, alert man- 
agement never loses sight of the fact 
that the primary clerical operations 
are reading, recording, computing, 
and communicating, and that the best 
approaches are those that improve 
these operations harmoniously. 

[In addition, there are many other 
subsidiary actions that must be taken 
to bring about each of the primary 
operations. As Alan O. Mann, direc- 
tor of computer marketing at Philco 
Corp., points out, traditional office 
tools helped the clerks do the pri- 
mary operations and some second- 
ary chores—such as sorting, filing, re- 
trieving data, comparing, and check- 
ing—faster and better, but the pri- 
mary operations still required direct 
clerical labor. 


Compressing the effort 


With the introduction of machines 
that could be activated by punched 
paper tape or punched cards, most of 
the primary operations were mecha- 
nized. Although integrated data proc- 
essing equipment can work wonders 
for many companies, large computers 
have a distinct advantage for volume 











These are the five famous brands of 
the United States Shoe Corporation. 
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BURROUGHS TYPING ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
SAVES 100% OF ITS COST EVERY 9 MONTHS AT 
UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION 


The scene: The United States Shoe Corporation of Cincinnati, Ohio. The jeb: Accounts 
Payable. The equipment: The Burroughs F-1506 Typing Accounting Machine. The results, 
according to Controller and Assistant Treasurer H. F. Rottinghaus: “Because of its greater speed 
and work capacity, this equipment saves 100% of its cost every 9 months. Such performance is 
typical of our other Burroughs machines—including 11 Sensimatic to Punched ‘Tape units now 
preparing payroll information in our 11 manufacturing plants, and four numerical accounting 


machines on accounts receivable.” Burscutte—TM 


Burroughs automation equipment ranges from accounting B h 
machines to complete electronic computer systems. It’s urroug S 
supported by outstanding systems knowledge and known 
for outstanding results. For details, action—and results— * 

call our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, & orporat lor 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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operations. With IDP equipment, 
each successive step—reading, re- 
cording, computing, and communicat- 
ing——begins after the previous one Is 
done. Large computers have been de- 
veloped that do these operations in 
parallel. 

How well satisfied is management 
with new data-processing equipment? 
In a recent National Office Manage- 
ment Association Survey of 369 com- 
panies, only 5 per cent were still un- 
sold on their EDP and/or IDP instal- 
lations. And in only | per cent of the 
companies was management consider- 
ing replacing the equipment with the 
previous system. 

In analyzing the direct cost results 
of the new installations, 36 per cent 
of the surveyed companies said they 
had realized savings from the new 
set-up. Forty-six per cent said they 
were breaking even. Eighteen per cent 
reported that the new installation cost 
more but was paying off in greater 
speed and accuracy of information, 
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TYPICAL of today’s paperwork short cuts 
is the new system for Processing Custoim- 


ers orders at Grimes Manufacturine 


Company, Urbana, Ohio. Verifax copies 


of the original order are used as a cus- 


tomer acknowledement. customer in- 


voice, and manufacturine work order 
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besides producing useful information 
not previously available. 

No longer does management go all 
out to find applications for the com- 
pany computer in order to run the 
machine at capacity and amortize its 
sizable investment—an approach that 
led many companies astray in the 
past. Instead, computers are being put 
to work to meet sharply defined com- 
pany objectives and to provide fresh 
combinations of information not 
available before. 

Improved customer service, tighter 
inventory control, and more central- 
ized information on decentralized op- 
erations are perhaps the computer's 
most important contributions today. 
In the future, many companies see 
increased use of computers in opera- 
tions research. 

As A. T. Craft, vice-president of 
Royal McBee’s data processing divi- 
sion, notes: “The serious errors in the 
past in the use of computers resulted 
from either one of two extremes. EI- 
ther the existing office procedures 
were twisted to fit the computer, or 
else the computer was misused to per- 
petuate the outmoded system. Either 
way, computers got a black eye.” To- 
day, before shopping for a computer, 
most companies analyze and simplify 
their procedures as much as possible 
and decide rather precisely on their 
specific needs. 

Contrary to the common notion 
that computers are only for the big- 
gest companies, the NOMA survey 
revealed a surprisingly high utiliza- 
tion of computers by small offices. 
For instance, among 33 offices with 
fewer than 25 clerical employees each 
there were 22 EDP installations. Al- 
most all were small-scale systems. 
And among 79 offices with employees 
of from 26 to 100 clerical employees, 
there were 49 EDP systems—half of 
them small. The biggest percentage of 
the small EDP systems in companies 
of all sizes were used for payroll, but 
almost as many were used for sales 
analysis. 

Most computer makers are now 
giving special attention to the devel- 
opment of lighter, less costly equip- 
ment to solve the data-handling prob- 
lems of the small- and medium-size 
company. Ihe trend is to modular 
units that can be linked together to 
form a larger system when needed. 

The development of automatic pro- 
gramming, of course, has put comput- 
ers within the reach of many compa- 
nies that in the past had felt thy 
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TINY film chips that contain as many 
as twelve pages of reports, charts, draw- 
ings, or Other material are ene solution 
to the growing problem of information 
retrieval (see story). 


couldn't afford them. In addition to 
developing small computers, the vari- 
ous manufacturers are looking to their 
service bureaus to serve the data- 
handling chores of small companies. 


No longer too costly 

One company that has been dem- 
onstrating the value of electronic data 
processing to the small company is 
A. 8. C. Tabulating Corp., Chicago, 
which offers monthly financial reports 
prepared on a low-cost, small-size 
Bendix computer for as little as $10. 
The service, which is available 
through public accountants, works 
like this: 

The accountant takes the monthly 
operating records of the retail stores 
or other small firms he services—nor- 
mally about 30 retailers—and runs 
calculations on each of them through 
an adding machine on one continuous 
tape. The by-product punched tape 1s 
mailed or delivered to the service 
company, which—at a charge of $10 
for about 300 bookkeeping entries— 
runs it through the computer and 
comes up with a completed monthly 
financial statement every fifteen min- 
utes. By the usual method of posting 
individual entries by hand in a set of 
books, it would take about eight hours 
to come up with a monthly financial 
statement for the small company. 

Although electronic computers 
have received the most attention, they 
are certainly not the only important 
new technological development for 
the office in the past decade. Office 
Operations in many companies have 
also been profoundly affected by inte- 
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grated data processing equipment and 
the desk-top copying machine. Both 
have made it possible to take a new 
look at hallowed company systems 
and to break through the paperwork 
curtain that frequently frustrates top 
management's efforts at effective con- 
trol. 

For instance, bookkeeping ma- 
chines can be coupled with key-punch 
equipment so that sales analysis data 
can be obtained as a by-product of 
the monthly billing operation. The 
total cost of the extra equipment and 
the service bureau costs for printing 
out the sales analysis from the 
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punched cards are less than an extra 
clerk’s salary. 

Manufacturers of copying machines 
are coming up with additional appli- 
cations for their equipment, frequent- 
ly aimed squarely at the small com- 
pany. For example, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company 
offers its Thermo-Fax sensitized pa- 
per in perforated form, divided into 
dozens of rectangles with an adhesive 
coating on the reverse like a postage 
stamp. Simply by typing up a mailing 
list just once—say, for monthly bill- 
ing purposes—a small company can 
prepare all the address labels needed 





Office Environment: 
Design for Efficiency 


SPACE PLANNING: /n its search for the most productive possible office environment, 
Union Carbide Corp. constructed this full-scale, section mockup of its projected 


“¥ od alle 


office skyscraper just completed in New York City. 
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are learning that they get the best workers 


on the machine each month and avoid 
a heavy monthly typing chore. 

Other types of equipment, of 
course, can provide important boosts 
in clerical productivity. For instance, 
the General Finance Corp., Evanston, 
Ill., reports that a changeover to open- 
Shelf, circular, rotating files enabled 
one department to reduce filing per- 
sonnel by nearly one-half. 

These and many other companies 
are discovering every day that effec- 
tive management and the latest ad- 
vances in office technology can com- 
bine to give a sharp spur to lagging 
office productivity. —T.K 


The cramped, crowded office is as out of date as the 


quill pen. With skilled help in short supply, companies 


and the 


best work—-when the office is planned for productivity. 


AMERICAN management is revolu- 
tionizing the environment of the office. 
Gone or going are walls of landlord 
buff and sour-apple green. On their 
way out are windows that have to be 
opened, helter-skelter work stations, 
dull lights, crowded desks, and hap- 
hazardly planned office layouis. 
What is behind management's new 
interest in office environment? 
@ At the Dun’s Review Editorial 
Roundtable on office environment, ex- 
perts pointed out that not so many 
years ago the office was mainly a 
place where records were kept and 
after-the-fact functions performed. 
Now it plays a pivotal role in com- 
pany operations. 
@ Management has come to realize 
how much more of each operating 
dollar must today go to the clerical 
and office force. Back in 1900, in the 
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era of the roll-top desk, there was 
only one office worker for every 20 
workers in the plant. By the late 
1950's, there was one man—or wom- 
an—in the office for every 2.2 plant 
workers. 

@ Faced with a diminishing supply 
of skilled clerical workers, companies 
offer pleasant working conditions as 
bait. 


@ The spread of mechanization, the 
introduction of methods that press 
for more efficiency, and the big office 
make a “more human” environment 
imperative to offset the psychological 
effects of automation and the depress- 
ing influence of an impersonal at- 
mosphere. 

@ Overshadowing all considerations 
is the fact that many office experts 








| In the Executive Suite 


The success of the modern corpora- 
tion is based on the work that the 
executive does in his office, and de- 
signers and architects are making 
every effort to give the executive the 
best possible place to work. 

Most important, perhaps, are the 


DESKLESS OFFICE: Complete communi- 
cations and a specially designed chair 
provide all the working space needed 
for a chief executive who doesn't like 
to use a desk. This office, featuring duct- 
less air conditioning, was designed by 
his own firm for Michael Saphier, Mi- 
chael Saphier Associates, Inc. Dicto- 
graph machine and two telephones are 
part of the office intercom system. 
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tangible tools that nowadays give 
executives more time to think and 
work at their jobs—intercom systems, 
wallboards, push-button conference 
rooms and even closed-circuit TV. 
At the same time, designers are 
concentrating on integrating these 


obs 


ALL-PURPOSE BOARD ROOM: /n the of- 
fice environment revolution of the past 
ten years, the meeting place of the board 
of directors has become increasingly 
functional and versatile. This outstand- 
ing example, the Executive Board Room 


services into an environment that pro- 
vides—as one designer puts it—‘a 
place where the executive psychologi- 
cally wants to be.” 

On these pages are shown some of 
the newest achievements in executive 
office aids and design. 








of the American Electric Power Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, was designed by 
architect J. Gordon Carr. It has com- 
plete wall conirol panels at the end of 
the large table with controls for tape 
pickup and loudspeakers, dimming or 
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say that clerical workers in most 
offices could step up their output, on 
the average, as much as 50 per cent. 

Most major corporations have ac- 
cepted the fact that there is a distinct 
connection between the amount and 
quality of work a white-collar em- 
ployee does and the kind of place in 
which he does it. Companies have 


been building new offices and revamp- 


ing old ones to squeeze more produc- 
tion out of every square foot of space 
and out of every dollar of clerical 
costs. 

A Dun’s REview survey of the 
office operations of some 200 corpo- 
rations found that almost 70 per cent 
had modernized their offices, and 
some of the companies have estimated 
the increases in productivity. Says one 


manufacturer, “During the past year 
we replaced old Wooden desks and 
chairs with the latest metal furniture. 
Our clerical workers report less fa- 
tigue and eye strain. Easy-to-operate 
drawers and chairs that promote good 
posture resulted in a 10-per-cent in- 
crease in efficiency.” 

Another corporation reports, “We 
estimate that our accounting division's 
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brightening lights, microphones and 
tape recorders, and a projection win- 
dow for either front- or rear-screen 
projection. Sensitive microphones are 
concealed in the ceiling. Sliding doors 
on one side of the board room (center) 


open into a wider area, and the whole 
may be used for one, two, or three 
meetings simultaneously. Other hoard 
rooms nowadays are designed with 
closed-circuit television and_ similar 
communications features. 


EXECUTIVE TELEVISION: The first televi- 
sion “Management Information Control 
System” has installed by Tele- 
Prompter Corp. at the Army's Redstone 
Arsenal to connect chief executives af 
three key missile headquarters. Two- 
way television, secondary cameras, and 
tape within the system permit complete 
information communication. Other cam 
eras permit users to display charts. 


heen 


CONCENTRATION AND CONFERENCES: 
The offices of the president of Ameri- 
can Electric Power Company provide 
a work area for concentration with an 
adjacent conference room, visible 
through the doorway. A luminous ceil- 
ing provides plenty of light. Strips of 
grillwork across the ceiling service aux- 
iliary heating and cooling units for use 
on evenings and weekends. 
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MORE LIGHT: Over the last ten years, designers have constantly increased the 


amount of light in the office, moving finally to complete lighted ceilings, as can 
be seen behind the receptionist in the new Union Carbide building. 





’ 


DAYLIGHT: Almost all private offices at International Minerals & Chemical Corp.'s 
new Skokie, Ill., office were put in the center core so that the maximum number 
of people could enjoy daylight in the open perimeter area. 
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MODULES: The ceiling and partition pattern of a section of offices at Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, by Designs for Business, Inc., shows the distinction and 
flexibility possible with modular construction. 


clerical productivity has increased 25 
per cent because of recent changes in 
office layout and organization plan- 
ning.”” One non-manufacturing com- 
pany says, “We know that layout 
changes have contributed to increased 
efficiency in at least two departments, 
although we cannot specify the per- 
centage increase. One department, 
however, has handled a 100-per cent 
increase in volume with a 164-per 
cent increase in personnel.” 

Of companies which had made im- 
provements, however, 65 per cent said 
they had not been able to determine 
the effect, if any, on efficiency. 

One manufacturer after another 
says, in effect, “We're sure the 
changes contributed to employee com- 
fort and morale, and probably to effi- 
ciency, but we can’t measure it.” 

“It has helped attract higher cali- 
ber personnel, but I don’t know what, 
directly, office improvements have 
done to efficiency,” one executive re- 
ports. A large manufacturing com- 
pany office manager says, “We're con- 
vinced improvements in_ furniture, 
lighting, and air conditioning have in- 
creased efficiency, but we simply have 
no way of measuring office produc- 
tivity statistically.” 

A recent survey of almost 2,000 
companies made by the National 
Office Management Association re- 
vealed that almost three-fourths now 
have sound control, air conditioning, 
fluorescent lighting, and pastel colors 
in their offices. Approximately 62 per 
cent meet the Association’s standards 
for office space allocation. 

However hard it is to prove the 
beneficial effects of Danish modern 
on a typist’s speed, some experts say 
that more prosaic improvements do 
have a demonstrable influence on pro- 
ductivity, although research in the 
field is still slim. For instance, in a 
controlled test a few years ago, the 
Government’s General Services Ad- 
ministration installed air conditioning 
in one of two wings of a building 
where clerical workers make file 
searches. The work done in each wing 
was measurable and comparable. Aft- 
er installation of air conditioning in 
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Get the Smith-Corona Electra 12 — 
the compact, full-featured office electric 
that gives you the advantages of electric 
typing ... for just $179.50 plus tax! 


Print-perfect electric typing — Ihe 
Electra 12 produces typing that com- 
pares in every way with that of electrics 
costing over twice as mucn. 

Light, easy electric touch—lype 
keys, shift key and space bar all work 
electrically. Any typist can turn out per- 


fect typing...and up to 12 clear carbons. 


New compact size — he Electra 12 
brings you electric typing in half the 
space. 

Compare price tags, compare features. 
See why office managers everywhere 
are saving money with the Smith- 
Corona Electra 12. Call your Smith- 
Corona dealer for a demonstration. 
or mail coupon for more information 


and a free gift from Smith-Corona. 
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one every second! 
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Merrill Lynch handle customer orders... 











Customer orders, at the fantastic rate of one every sec- 
ond, flow daily into Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith New York Headquarters. How does Merrill Lynch 
—the world’s largest brokerage house—handle this enor- 
mous volume speedily, accurately, and in writing? With 
the help of Western Union Private Wire Services. 


So fast is the Merrill Lynch system that customers con- 
firmations are in the mail from the customers’ branch 
office the same day of the transaction. For example, a 
customer in San Francisco will have his written con- 
firmation the day after the transaction. Simultaneously, 
records at headquarters and branch offices are updated. 
The pattern of the rapidly changing securities markets 
is reflected at once to all Merrill Lynch offices, 


In a business where absolute accuracy is a must, another 





= 





Odd-lot Orders are confirmed, in sec- 
onds, through one of 8 Brokerfax cir- 
cuits. Brokerfax keeps Wire Room 
continuously “on the floor.” 
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Market Information is transmitted to and 
from New York branch offices through this 
facsimile concentrator located in the 
Merrill Lynch main Wire Room. 


SOLO TION 


Western Union Private Wire Services 


Western Union Private Wire Service helps provide 
faster, positive order-handling. This is Brokerfax* the 
Western Union facsimile service designed especially 
for brokerage houses. Merrill Lynch uses Brokerfax to 
receive the hand-written confirmation of odd-lot trans- 
actions from the floor of the stock exchange. No chance 
for transmission error; it’s in writing! And market re- 
ports, news flashes, instructions and other data are 
flashed from headquarters to New York branch offices 
via Western Union facsimile services, too. 


How about your company? Western Union Private 
Wire Services—designed for your company—can handle 
thousands of details and do it all with error-proof, writ- 
ten accuracy. You'll like the speed . . . and the savings. 
For more information, wire collect to: Western Union, 
Private Wire Division, New York, New York. 






HOW MERRILL) LYNCH COMBINES PRIVATE WIRES AND FACSIMILE FOR SPEEDIER CUSTOMER SERVICI 


te 


Billing Data are processed by computer; 
go onto Western Union Private Wires 
for transmittal to originating branch 
offices. 
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machine tying 


beats hand tying 10 to 1 


If you are now hand tying pack- 
ages, cartons, bundles, parts, 
printed matter, mail... any- 
thing .. . then major savings 
can be yours by using a Bunn 
Package Tying Machine. It ties 
anything that can be tied by 
hand... up to ten times faster. 


Adjusts automatically: The 
Bunn machine adjusts auto- 
matically to mixed packages of 
all sizes or shapes. It always 
uses exactly the right amount 
of twine, ties a tight, foolproof 
bow knot and cuts the twine 
close for maximum economy. 


Operation is simple: Just place 
the package on the tying table 
and step on the trip. The ma- 
chine does the rest...in 1% 
seconds or less. 


A model for every use: Bunn 
has many models to meet the 
special requirements of those 
with unusual tying problems 

.. extra large boxes, long nar- 
row bundles, over-size flats, 
cylindrical shapes, and others. 


PACKAGE TYING MACHINES—SINCE 1907 





oi 


Bunn machine automatically tying a double 
wrap on a large carton with a neat, slip- 
proof knot. 


Mail the coupon today for a 
fact-packed booklet which illus- 
trates the many advantages of 
Bunn Tying Machines. There 
is no obligation. 
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B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Dept. DR-90 


one wing, productivity moved up an 
average of 9.5 per cent over the pro- 
duction rate in the non-air-condi- 
tioned control area. 

A series of other Government tests 
have shown that higher light levels 
pay off. In different bureaus, produc- 
tion efficiency improved 34 per cent, 
54 per cent, and 8 per cent with in- 
stallation of better lighting. 

Questioned on the benefits of sound 
reduction, 75 per cent of the respond- 
ents to the National Office Manage- 
ment Association survey reported they 
had sound control, though only 10 
per cent rated it as excellent. But 43 
per cent said it improved employee 
moral, 29 per cent said it increased 
accuracy, and 16 per cent said it in- 
creased the volume of work done. 

The same managers were divided 





Exploring the 
Possibilities in Space 


Office space planners and layout 
experts point out that every foot 
of the office should be utilized 
as efficiently as possible in these 
days when a 3x4-foot closet may 
cost $1,600 in rent over a 20-year 
period. Says Nathaniel Becker of 
Becker and Becker Associates, 
industrial designers: 

“Space planning is the only 
proper starting point in design- 
ing new offices. It is the scientific 
determination of requirements 
through careful analysis of func- 
tional relationships, work flow 
patterns, individual space re- 
quirements, and many other fac- 
tors. This ‘skeleton’ of the office 
environment then is clothed with 
lighting, acoustical treatment, 
air conditioning, and color—all 
chosen to achieve maximum 


productivity. But unless all of 
these elements are applied to a 
layout based on functional re- 
quirements — planned space — 
they cannot, by themselves, be 
fully effective.” 





7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Pleose send free booklet which ilustrotes how 
we moy cv? costs with Bunn cvtomeotic tying. 
Nome 

Company 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY Address 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. OR-90,Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Dept.: 10406 S. Western Ave, Chicago 43, Illinois 
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MODEL D.-20 MODEL D.-2] MODEL D.-30 
Budget-priced, New, low-priced All-purpose, 
hand-operated. electric. hand-operated. 


MODEL D-3i MODEL D-35 MODEL D-60 
Automatic, electric, 9-inch, electric, Hand-operated, 
low-priced. seated model. heavy-duty, 18-inch. 


MODEL D-70 MODEL D-75 
Electric, 14-or 14- or 18-inch, electric, 
18-inch size. seated model. 


manitfactures t hi ¢ ViOSt complete Lavi of direct 


PT OCESS (Spirit duplicators ny thi morvld. 


DITTO, INC.—6818 McCormick Road —Chicago 45, Illinois 
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to help you choose — before you buy or lease , eg 


straight 
, talk 
from 


The big difference in dictating machines goes far beyond price or 
convincing sales talk. To make it easier for you to find the machine 
best suited for your own needs, it will pay you to compare every 
measurement of quality. Once you: judge Stenocord objectively 
against others, we think you will agree that Stenocord magnetic 
belt dictation offers best value of all. 








¢ One unit for ¢ One reusable .. 
dictation and :  \e magnetic belt (ccc 
transcription. : may be used ue 
as hundreds ae 
¢ One button (even thou- a 
controls every ie sands) of 
dictating times. 
operation. 























STENOCORD HELPS YOU TO SAY IT BETTER... EASIER. 


*Send coupon today or call your local dealer for full information on the — benefits of 
Stenocord’s new leasing program (arranged through United States Leasing Corporation). 


Stenocord of America, Inc., Pacific instruments Corp., 


29 Broadway 940 North Fairfax Avenue 
New York 6, New York Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
(BOwling Green 9-1480) (OLdfield 6-0020) 


Gentiemen: 
Please send the free information which | have checked below. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
STATE 
[] Please send free kit showing how to profitably use leasing to my 

best advantage. 

Please send “How To Be A Dictator” —humorous booklet of help- 

ful hints and aids. 

ae representative arrange 7-Day Free Demonstration in my 

office. 
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in their attitude toward background 
music in the office. Two per cent said 
they would not do without it. Twenty- 
seven per cent like it, but 19 per cent 
do not care for it. From the produc- 
tivity point of view, 7 per cent of the 
managers felt background music in- 
creased the work output, and taking 
just the opposite point of view, 4.5 
per cent felt the work output was re- 
duced by distraction caused by music. 

Some companies which have trans- 
formed their office environments dra- 
matically say they note a definite re- 
duction in the absentee rate, fewer 
latenesses, and less turnover. 

President T. M. Ware of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
States a typical chief executive’s point 
of view. He says, “It’s good business 
to provide a good place to work. The 
employee’s general well-being and 
pride in the company will be reflected 
in over-all corporate attainments.” 
Since moving to new headquarters, 
IMC has found that “turnover is 
definitely below previous levels” and 
that absenteeism is also somewhat 
lower. 

Ralph Stoetzel, Chicago industrial 
architect, believes that “office environ- 
ment definitely affects productivity, 
not only for executives but for cleri- 
cal and technical people as well.” His 
work in designing equipment, lighting, 
and more efficient use of space for 
the new installation of the Systems 
Engineering Division of Kellogg 
Switchboard, Inc., resulted in an al- 
most immediate increase in work out- 
put. 

Art Darr, plant engineering man- 
ager of Kellogg, also reports, “An im- 
mediate improvement was noticed 
when the division moved into this new 
layout. In some sections that had been 
particularly crowded before, increases 
in productivity close to 50 per cent 
have been reported.” 

Some of the men who have been 
instrumental in the office environment 
revolution point out that no matter 
how expensive a new office building, 
its cost can never equal the first ten 
months’ payroll for the men and 
women who work in it. If good plan- 
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Now your automatic vending area can have 


Kye Appeal...Appetite Appeal! 





























Today, an ever-increasing number of plants and 
offices are relying on Vendo automatic equipment 
to provide better, more attractive food 

and refreshment service. These handsome 
machines are the modern way, the automatic 
way, to offer an unlimited variety of 

foods and beverages, plus snack-time items. 
What’s more, they are designed to be 

arranged in a unified group—providing a 
cheerful, inviting dining area, popular 

with employees and management alike. 

Vendo machines save you time, money and 
manpower, too, because they handle 

all the details of serving, 

collecting the money and making change. 


rT 4 i 

' YOUR VENDING OPERATOR will be glad to tell you how 
nese | ice Catam COeFEE ~ F000 | wrk al COLD MILK erent amo. Candin. anual will provide automatic service for 
| : . | kei 4 you, or mail the coupon below for complete details. 
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Ss . SSS | Ce bt : 7400 East 12th Street 
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Please send information about VENDO equipment 
for automatic food and refreshment centers. 
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ANALYZE 
YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 


FREE BROCHURE 
SHOWS YOU HOW 


Send for Hill’s helpful brochure, “Letter- 
head Logic.’’ With it you can tell 
immediately if your letterhead represents 
your company effectively. Included are 
samples of scientifically designed letter- 
heads, a check list against which you can 
test your own letterhead, and a variety of 
other important letterhead information, 
If your company uses 5,000 or more 
letterheads a year, here's what to do: 

1. Write on your letterhead the 

number your company uses 

a year. 
2. Send your letterhead to us. 


R.O.H. HILL, INC. 


270—D032 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y, 
R.O.H. HILL, INC... FOR THE FINEST IMPRESSION 


MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 
Charts — Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- | 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- | 


duces the theory and practice of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the how of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 


For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 


Conference Board 
256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


It shows you how to make all kinds of | 


graphic charts ... how to use them. . . how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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ning and design can increase the pro- 
ductivity of the office worker by just 
10 per cent, the building can be con- 
sidered “free and paid for” in less 
than a decade. 

Nor is moving to new quarters the 
only solution available when offices 
become cramped. Upon analysis, 
many companies have found their 
problem is not lack of space but mis- 
use of what they already have. Archi- 
tect Robert Taylor of Oak Park, IIl., 
cites a brass foundry office remodeled 
by his company: “A 20-per cent- 
increase in office efficiency resulted 
merely from the reorganization of 
space and the placement of parti- 
tions.” 


Saving space and money 


Dollar-conscious top managements 
are now alert to the role that com- 
petent office layout experts, interior 
designers, and architects can play in 
cutting costs. 

Space planning has led to designing 
an office building from the inside out 
for top efficiency. When Union Car- 
bide Corp. began planning its new 
skyscraper in New York, the com- 
pany made a detailed space analysis. 
As a result, lighting, air conditioning, 
sound control units, and ceilings and 
partitions were constructed through- 
out the building in single, integrated 
“packages.”’ Union Carbide estimates 
that such space planning saved top- 
price space and will permit greater 
savings when alterations must be 
made. 

Experts believe that perhaps 50 
per cent of the office layouts now 
done are inefficient because they are 
not drawn by professionals. Almost 
every major interior designer or office 
architect, however, calls for space 
studies, although some go into more 
detail than others. At one end of the 
scale, some space planners investi- 
gate the actual work done at each 
office work station, and general sys- 
tems and procedures. As a result of 
their studies, they may suggest re- 
vamping the organization of work and 
procedures used before planning space 
changes. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
are the planners who simply deter- 
mine where management wants to put 
people in relation to other people, 
how many people are involved, and 
what expansion factors they must take 
into consideration. 

Like the space planners, interior 
designers have brought all kinds of 


Kenneth H. Ripnen, A. I. A., Pres- 
ident, Kenneth H. Ripnen Co., Inc:.: 
“Planning must be based on knowledge 
of all facets of the organization, archi- 
tecture, and engineering.” 


‘ ; sal 


Howard Park, Manager of Real Es- 
tate, Socony Mobil Oil Company: 
“With good lighting and design, inside 
space can be used for executive or 
semi-executive offices.”’ 
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Richard Forster, Manager, Facil- 
ities, Community, & Industrial 
Planning Services, Ebasco: 

“Good space planning doesn’t neces- 
sarily result in efficient operation, but it 
removes obstacles to efficient operation.”’ 
J. Gordon Carr, A. 1. A., Principal, 
J. Gordon Carr & Associates: 
“Management is realizing that offices 
must be planned for function rather than 
status.”’ 
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AFE-FILE’ PROTECTS 


. . —_—— DT a ww ee 
When the vital records so necessary to business survival are housed in , ; 
REMINGTON RAND certified, insulated SAFE-FILE Units the tragedy of = 
business failure can be averted. Ordinary steel files merely serve as ovens REMINGTON RAND | 
, DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
for their contents which are quickly turned to ashes. In a matter of } 
minutes a business that takes years to build can be completely destroyed. Room 1918, 122 East 42nd Street, 

If you are now relaxed in the questionable security of a “fireproof” | wee Yerm 17, N. 3 | 
build ing and rel y on it to protect your records, consider this Although l Please send FREE Copy Five Dangerous 
a fireproof” building may not burn, its combustible contents will. When | Fallacies SC606B Rev. 3 | 
fire strikes, the building can quickly become a fire-filled oven as did the : | 
file cabinet pictured here. The fallacy of ‘fireproot” buildings as well as me | seat ; 
four equally important fallacies regarding fire risk are discussed in the 
illustrated folder “5 Dangerous Fallacies” | 

To get your FREE copy, send the coupon today. 
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Direct Copy Machine handles up to 1,000 copies 
an hour...at less than a penny a copy for materials 


Now! There's a Direct Copy Machine that turns out more work with increased quality — 
the new Ozamatic’ 60/ Zips along at a brisk 40 feet per minute —turning out perfect copies 
every time, even with inexperienced operators. For example: the new Ozamatic 60 
handles originals up to 15 inches wide, and autornatically separates each original into a 
specially engineered receiving tray, while directing copies into the developer. /ts a 
feature found only on far more expensive models! The 1200-watt quartz lamp gives perfect 
uniformity of exposures. And— you can even copy photographic films without the slightest 
chance of damage! These are just a few of the /iterally hundreds of copying benefits 
you can get from the new Ozamatic 60. Demonstration? Contact your local Ozalid repre- 
sentative, or write for descriptive brochure to: Ozalid, Johnson 


City, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. © ak» Li [5 
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specific improvements. Under their 
impetus, lighting has been diffused 
and stepped up in intensity. Carpet- 
ing, one of the most efficient acousti- 
cal materials, is being used through- 
out some buildings. 

Office furniture, conventional or 
functional, is often constructed with 
its own partition to fit a module. The 
module itself has become a favorite 
tool of the architects. It calls for con- 
struction of building facilities—light- 
ing, air conditioning, acoustical con- 


trol, and underfloor ducts—in repeti- 
tive standard area units. Taken to the 
extreme, in an office planned around 
modules, everything from furniture to 
machines would be constructed to fit 
the basic area unit or some multiple 
of it. 

Today there is general agreement 
that cramped space and dismal sur- 
roundings impose restraints on work, 
cause distraction, decrease efficiency, 
and generally impede productivity. 
But what happens when the space has 


been planned, the building built, the 
office turned into a marvel of modern 
equipment and comfort? 

That, of course, is when manage- 
ment takes over. As one space planner 
said, “We can’t make anybody work. 
We can just make it possible for peo- 
ple to work at their best.” 

For companies fighting to cut ris- 
ing clerical costs—fighting to save the 
cost dollar that equals the profits on 
a hundred-dollar sale—that should 
be enough. —J.R.M. 


Trailblazers in Office Operations 





Whatever their titles, creative controllers of office 


operations are reaching out for fresh solutions 


to the persistent problems of paperwork. From here to 


page 110, you'll find case stories of companies 
that are discovering new paths to profits by 
pioneering in office operations. 


Streamlined Billing 


Many companies, particularly those 
that have set up across-the-board pro- 
grams to slash overhead costs, dis- 
cover that the cheapest way is not 
always the best way in office opera- 
tions. Rarely can a company make 
important reductions in the cost of 
office operations while improving the 
quality of the information produced 
and giving better service to its cus- 
tomers. 

One of the few exceptions to this 
rule is a major trucking outfit which 
is now keeping all three balls in the 
air at the same time. 

In the past few years, the nation’s 
truckers have done much to improve 
service to shippers in the face of 
steadily ballooning costs. New up-to- 
date rolling stock, mechanized termi- 
nals, and the application of closed- 
circuit television to the handling of 
shipments have all led to _ better 
service. 

But the many documents needed to 
move shipments across the country 
have remained a drag on efficiency. 
Today, about one-third of the cost of 
handling a shipment—particularly if 
it is small—goes for paperwork. Not 
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only has proliferating paperwork 
added steadily to costs but, in addi- 
tion, errors on freight bills have 
hampered both truckers and shippers. 
For example, a major manufac- 
turer of photographic equipment re- 
cently tallied the errors that turned 
up when shipping instructions (as 
shown on bills of lading) were com- 
pared with the freight bills rendered 
by four trucking companies. When 
the 4,000 bills of lading and as many 
freight bills were studied, 1,941 in- 
stances of error were discovered. 


Necessary facts 


The bill of lading, made out by the 
shipper, contains the names of ship- 
per and consignee, the description of 
the shipment, the methods of pay- 
ment (prepaid or COD), special 
handling instructions, the consignee’s 
order number, and other information. 

When a shipment reaches a freight 
terminal, this information is copied 
on a freight bill—the order on which 
a shipment moves and by which the 
carriers present proof of service per- 
formed. 

Many discovered 


shippers have 


that errors in copying the shipping in- 
struction on the freight bill can bring 
a variety of problems: 

@ Lost shipments that customers may 
badly need 

@ The consignee’s refusal to accept 
delivery if the description of the goods 
shipped or the terms of freight pay- 
ment are wrong 

@ Tracing difficulties if the trailer 
number or the shipper’s number is 
wrong 

@ Real damage to the goods through 
garbling or omitting special shipping 
instructions, such as directions to pro- 
tect from heat or pressure. 

The study of the 4,000 freight bills 
showed that 444 had wrong trailer 
numbers, 381 didn’t have the proper 
consignee order number, 226 de- 
scribed the shipment incorrectly, 180 
carried a wrong shipper’s number, 29 
had an incorrect name and address for 
the consignee, and 23 had even the 
shipper’s name and address in error. 

Eliminating such mistakes is a ma- 
jor job in itself. But in addition, truck- 
ers want to attack the steadily rising 
cost of preparing freight bills, which 
is now running at the rate of $40 
million a year for common carrier 
truckers. To lick both problems at 
the same time, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., in Portland, Ore., recently 
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AUTOMAT 250 DA 


4 Stencil Duplicator 
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automatically 


@ feeds @ interleaves 
® strips @ removes lint 


® counts @ adds ink 


The Tempo Geha 250 DA opens up a wide 
range of possibilities in the production of 
all types of office printing such as office 
forms, letterheads, bulletins, cards, etc., in- 
cluding color work. 


You'll be delighted with the “print-like” 
copies produced in your own office with 
regular personnel. Its automatic features 
assure simplicity of operation, quality con- 
trol at all stages of the run. Cleaner to use, 
too, because hands never come in contact 
with ink. And — the built-in ink cartridge 
iS as easy to change as a ball-point pen. 


TEMPO -TRONIC—electronic stencil-making 
machine. Electronically 
makes stencils to fit 
any duplicator by auto- 
matic Scanning pro- 
cess -- direct from any 
master copy including 
photos, drawings, art, 
hand or typewritten 
material. 


ASK FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 
250 DA in your office without obligation. Pin 
coupon below to your letterhead and mail today. 


TEMPO. 


Everything for Stencil Duplicating 


MILO HARDING COMPANY 
Established 1904 
Monterey Park, California 
Los Angeles « Pittsburgh « San Francisco 
roars D.C. ¢ Mexico D.F. and deslers everywhere 


MILO HARDING CO. 
185 Tempo Bidg., Monterey Park, Calif. 


[] Arrange 250 DA demonstration 
| Send 250 DA literature 
[}) Send Tempo-tronic information 


| Name... 
| Company___.__ 
Address_.._. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


introduced a system that has cut the 
cost of preparing each freight bill 
in half. The company expects a year- 
ly saving of $500,000 when the new 
system is used throughout its opera- 
tions and in interline shipments. 

The new system also reduces costs 


WITHOUT CHANGING jis methods of preparing bills of lading, a shipper uses the 
new triplicate form that has as its second sheet a Multilith master, which can 
provide an almost unlimited number of copies. 


ee, hy 
Ligh CE S, “ 


AFTER A SHIPMENT /ias been loaded in a 
terminal for a lone haul, the loader writes 


trailer at the trucker's 
the trailer number on 


the master so that tracing will be simplified. 


BY RUNNING the master on a duplicating 


machine, one person now does as much 


work as ten did before when the information from the shipper’s bill of lading 


was typed out (with other facts added a 
bill forms. 
DUN 


The copying method is entirely 


t the terminal) on multi-carbon freight 
error-free. 
Industry 
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To executives of the 3.642 companies 
who will build new offices in 1961 


Naturally, you'll want an efficient, well-planned office. The 
best way to insure this is to call in a GF Survey Team AT 
THE TIME You Hike Your ARCHITECT. GF office planning 
specialists will survey your operation, study your work-flow, 
interview personnel, and recommend furniture duty-matched 
to each individual job. By planning ahead, you eliminate 
guesswork, avoid last-minute headaches, frequently save thou- 


sands of dollars. If this service is of interest to you, contact 
your nearest GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. R-17, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


ENERAL 
PRB, summer BUSINESS FURNITURE == 
“Fiizzrncorine 


Visit us at the OEMI BUSINESS EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION « Los Ang les Sports Arena « November 1-4 





your garment racks should be more than 
just clothes racks...they should be 


PURR OU G iG 
new & improved 


‘‘Executive’’ Wrap Racks 





BORROUGHS PRESENTS—at no increase in price—a 
distinguished line of “Executive” Wrap Racks for ’61 that 
will prove a worthy complement to the decor and effi- 
ciency of today’s modern offices. Their smart styling 
exemplifies the trend in graceful simplicity. Their splendid 
construction and functional features are the result of top 
engineering “know how” in wrap rack design. Whether 
you contemplate a compact 6-capacity model for your 
private office or home—or a battery of floor or wall units 
to serve your entire personnel—we suggest that you con- 
tact your favorite office furniture dealer. He will show 
you that you get the most for your money in Borroughs 
Wrap Racks. 








send for illustrated price list 
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New 
designer bases 


Umbrella holders have easy- 
glide drip trays. 
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Model E15 


The “Executive” line includes 4 floor models, 4 wall models 
and 3 double-face models. Send for complete information. 


BORROUGHS. manuracturinc company 
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for the shipper. It is no longer neces- | 
sary for him to have scores of clerks | 
check shipping instructions against | 
the freight bills before payment to the | 


trucker is approved. 


In addition to banishing errors and | 
eliminating an entire paperwork op- | 
| 
eration—something much more prof- | 


itable than merely boosting the output 


of an unneeded operation—the new | 
freight billing system simplifies the | 
auditing of freight charges, since one | 


document now takes the place of two. 

Under the new streamlined system 
(which Consolidated Freightways de- 
veloped with the help of Standard 
Register Company and Addresso- 


graph-Multigraph Corp.), shippers | 
are provided with a slightly redesigned | 


three-sheet bill-of-lading. The second 
sheet is a Multilith duplicating master 
that picks up its impressions from the 
carbon interleaf. As usual, the ship- 
per can give his shipping instructions 
in pencil, pen, or by typewriter. 


First and final form 


The Multilith master sheet goes | 
with the driver. The shipper handles | 
the two copies just as he did in the | 
past, mailing one to the consignee and | 


keeping one on file for tracing the 
shipment, if necessary, and for check- 
ing the final freight bill. 

After the shipment is loaded at the 
terminal, the trailer number is marked 
on the master. As before, the bill of 
lading is then rushed to the rate clerk 
for computation and recording of 
changes, which go right on the master. 


But, in place of the rows of billing | 
clerks waiting to copy the detailed | 
information on six-to-ten-sheet freight | 
bill forms, there is one operator at a | 
Multilith duplicating machine, which | 
provides all the copies needed to serve | 
as the delivery receipt, the consignee’s | 


copy, the freight bill invoice, the des- 
tination terminal copy, and so on. 
Since the loaded trailers are wait- 
ing to go, under the old system the 
typing required was done under in- 


tense pressure. The usual output was | 
between 50 and 70 freight bills per | 
hour per clerk. Errors in copying in- | 
formation often occurred, and labor | 
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Try a ?. 
private automatic ° 
telephone system : 
at NOEXPENSE! ¢ 


* 
* _ 


aS 


See for yourself how the DuKane 10/1 
telephone can give you instant 
information flow, better supervision, 
improved customer service, without 
adding to the load on your switchboard 
or tying up vital outside lines. Two 

to ten locations can dial each other for 
private talk. Voice pagingt for special 
areas. Rugged, fully automatic 
switchboard weighs only 11 pounds— 
fits anywhere in a jiffy. Beautiful desk 
or wall phones blend with any decor. 


‘Own for as little as $304.50 or lease 


if you prefer. Demonstrated in your 
own office—no cost or obligation. 


DukKane Corporation Dept. DOR-9O 
St. Charies, illinois 


Show how the DuKane 10/1 telephone system can help me. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City, State 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
lor multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perte t copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 


makes copves 


ma eta. * rer ee 


a on ordinary 


paper 





There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 


About 1¢ per copy for suppies. If you 
now spend $50 to $100 per month for 
copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 
without the new XeroX 914 Copier. 
Supplies cost about I¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month. 


Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, typed, printed, 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors, 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about this 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write HaLtom Xerox Inc., 
9X-8 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 
Canadian cities. 


Overseas: te A Lo i 2) 


Rank-Xerox 


Ltd., London. x E fe .) Xe 


NEW XEROX 914 


/OFFICE COPIER 





costs were high because the billing 
clerks usually received premium pay 
for night-shift work. 

When interline shipments are in- 
volved—and at least 30 per cent of 
all shipments are interline—a new 
master is automatically produced as 
a by-product of the duplicating proc- 
ess and is sent along with the freight 
bill set carried by the outgoing driver. 
This eliminates the rewriting of all 
information at junction terminals, 
which in the past opened new oppor- 
tunities for error. 

Consolidated Freightways’ experi- 
ence is another indication that heavy 
investments in intricate data process- 
ing equipment are not necessary to 
achieve important savings in office 
operations. By following the approach 
of integrated data processing—that is, 
capturing the information at the point 
of origin and avoiding subsequent re- 
writing—the company has been able 
to reduce cost by boosting paperwork 


Latex Launches 


output ten times over, while eliminat- 
ing errors at the same time. 

The trucker’s freight bill prepared 
by typewriter is analogous to the pro- 
duction order prepared by the manu- 
facturer. And the fact that even under 
the now-outmoded system the freight- 
bill invoice was prepared as a carbon 
shows the progress already made in 
integrated data processing by most 
truckers, in contrast to that of many 
manufacturing companies where cus- 
tomer invoices are still prepared indi- 
vidually and not simply as a by- 
product. 

This is a straightforward example 
of one industry’s strenuous efforts to 
streamline paperwork processes so 
that they can catch up with the long 
strides made in materials handling 


techniques. It may well presage sig- | 


nificant progress in paperwork for all 
companies that are looking for better 
ways to get their goods to market. 

—T.K. 


an Office Revolution 





By 1965, International Latex Corp. 
expects to have its office operations 
reorganized around a central informa- 
tion flow, built around a computer 
and more efficient and productive of 
the fast information that manage- 
ment must have to manage. 

Better computers—and taking a 
whole new look at the office—have 
led Latex and a few other corpora- 
tions to concepts of office organiza- 
tion that go far beyond using ma- 
chines merely to serve specific de- 
partments or to do more efficient ac- 
counting or recording. 

Believing that office organization 
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Taking an entirely fresh look at the 
traditional corporation office, International 
Latex has started to reorganize old 
functions into an integrated, computerized 
system keyed to a central information flow. 


today is often archaic, Latex has 
drawn up plans that may change the 


office as much as Henry Ford changed | 


the factory. 


International Latex has its head- | 
quarters in its big Dover, Del., plant. | 
The company makes a number of | 
products, including pharmaceuticals, | 
ethical drugs, industrial chemicals, | 
brassieres, girdles, and gloves. It has | 


expanded continually since 1932, 
when it was established by A. N. 
Spanel, now chairman of the board, 
and is now a wholly owned subsid- 
lary of Stanley Warner Corp. 


Leading the automation work 





NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN Ys THE TIME 











PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 
to your ledger cards 

SAVES TIME! Reduces statement addressing in 
the average office up to 66%. 

PREVENTS ERRORS! Eliminates wrong addresses, 
misspelling, etc. 

ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! In 
addition to heading statements and collec- 
tion notices you can also address direct 
mail, service follow-ups, shipping labels, 
bills of lading and other office forms ... 
all from your ledger card file. 

@ Just type the name and address ONCE on 

the PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH. They're 

easily prepared in an ordinary typewriter . 

no special equipment required. 

Print With The Machine Complete $70.60 
Model 60 with Supplies Pius Fed. 
Master Addresser For 500 Accounts Exc. Tox 


Master Addresser Company 


6500.V West Lake S1., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
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The refreshing touch 
to modern office planning 
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group at Latex is Lionel E. Griffith, 
assistant controller, who is responsible 
for machine data processing, credit, 
accounts receivable, customer service, 
and sales service. Joining Latex in 
1956 after doing statistical, research, 
and machine data processing work in 
a number of fields, he came with some 
pointed ideas about how office opera- 
tion should be organized. 


Griffith says, “Present office opera- 
tions are limited by the organizational 
concepts which brought them into 
being. Nearly all of them center on 
the manufacturing, marketing, and 
financial operations of the business, 
with emphasis usually placed on one 
alone. 

“Methods of organization which 
were acceptable yesterday no longer 
suffice. Many new and important 
areas have developed. We cannot rely 
on organizational structures that are 
primarily by-products of just one op- 
eration. We should think of the com- 
pany’s office operations as a totality, 
not as an expression of special areas.” 

Latex began studying its whole or- 
ganization in terms of the informa- 





Systems in 3-D 


Shown here are two three-dimensional 
models developed by Lionel E. Griffith 
of International Latex to show the office 
reorganization under development. The 
schematic vertical model, left, demon- 
strates the flow of information from the 
bottom into the central hub and upward 
to decision-making areas. The physical 
model, below, shows the layout and or- 
ganization of one of the four basic in- 
formation systems. Output from the 
central hub feeds needed information in 
from the right. The information—such 
as statistics, receivables, and invoices— 
is handled along with orders, customer 
correspondence, etc., and the resultant 
information is fed back into the hub. 
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A new line of office furniture 
SO compatible it serves the president 


or the secretary. . . appropriately 
and with equal ease 

















The #4000 Line by 
ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 


Write today for your free catalog 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Soves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


r t\deal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-500 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 


type 


each item change 


Traffic, inventory, 


on a separate card 


insert 


. into your 


Acme photo pane/ 


print 


. your fresh new fist with 


Standard office duplicating 
equipment after 


Photographing panels. 


ACME PHOTO 

PANELS MAKE 

SHORT WORK OF 

LONG LISTS. 

Maintain your own lists 
(parts, catalog, directory or 


index)... or let Acme do it 


for you. Send coupon today, 
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NO SHELVING NEEDED! 
STAXONSTEEL employs an 
engineering principle to combine 
the strength of steel with the 
economy of corrugated board. 

The steel supporting frame gives the 
drawer equa! support front, back and 
sides. For long term economy there is 
no better record storage drawer 
than STAXONSTEEL. Five standard 
stock sizes available. 


FREE Catalog and Record Storage Manual. 
Write Dept. DR 9. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 


2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, ti. 





rae ae VISIBLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
1109 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 








Please send information on Phote Panels for timesaving 
preparation of directories, catalogs, price and parts lists. 
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ADDRESS — 
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tion flow which Griffith believes is 
the very “fabric” of a business. 

In any company, there are a limited 
| number of areas of “natural” informa- 
tion. Each of these forms a chain of 
operations from which by-product in- 
formation can be extracted. Latex’s 
basic information flows are: 

@ sales and customer service 

® production and inventory control 
@ payroll and labor accounting 

@ material and payables accounting. 

There is also a fifth flow, which is 
essentially a by-product of the others 
—information about customers, ven- 
dors, products, territories, and the 
like. 

These flows are not necessarily in- 
dependent of one another. For in- 
stance, billing information from the 
sales and customer service flow is 
linked to production and inventory 
control. 

Because pre-billing and post-ship- 
ment accounting were two major 
areas in programs and office opera- 
tions, they were used by International 
Latex for its first venture into ma- 
chine data processing with the com- 
puter. 


Ready to go 


After considerable study, an IBM 
650 medium-size computer for those 
two areas was installed in 1957. Since 
then, the corporation has steadily ad- 
vanced toward its objective of a com- 
plete information flow which would 
feed information in and out to various 
functioning groups. The broad out- 
lines have been drawn, the steps are 
being plotted. Considerable savings in 
terms of office productivity have al- 
ready shown up, and the goal is in 
sight. 

The computer itself is not essential 
for the kind of reorganization under 
way, but its great speed and efficiency 
in handling data strengthen the proc- 
ess. 

Griffith calls the projected office re- 
organization a “hub” structure. With 

all the flows of natural informa- 
tion, such as sales and customer serv- 
ice, are fed into the data processing 
core. Control of the mechanical col- 


Industry 





LeFEBURE SYSTEMS CUT OPERATING COSTS 





Increased sales can be profitiess dead weight if 
processed by outmoded systems. LeFebure 
Systems simplify procedures, eliminate wasted 
clerical time, reduce your operating costs. If high 
operating costs are keeping your profits down, 
write for detailed information on specific areas 
of operation you want to improve... LeFebure 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Business systems and equipment 








LeFebure is a subsidiary of Craig Systems, incorporated 
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that’s what you want 


in active record handling — 


SPEED for faster service... SPEED for more output per dollar invested 
..- SPEED to maintain work flow of entire record handling and data 


processing operations. 


and with Rol* Dex you get SPEED! 


because: 
@ records ROLL to the seated clerk 


@ all records are immediately accessible 
@ better control; easier supervision 
@ random reference is no problem 


® time is saved—no waiting for hidden, 
motor driven trays to come into place 


@ fewer personnel can handle large volumes 
of records 


find out about all the other advantages of 
Rol-Dex equipment. It’s built to fit your system, 
your form size, your volume, your space, your 
expansion plans. 


Rol-Dex Division WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
SER, ' Rol-Dex Division, Dept. D-9, Jamestown, New York 
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lection and storage and production of 
data is separated from the working 
areas of the business which use the 
data. The accountant is no ionger a 
bookkeeper recording figures. This 
the machine does, freeing him to 
work on ways to finance inventory or 
new product development. Manufac- 
turing specialists can deal with pro- 
duction processes instead of statistics. 

Under the reorganization, special- 
ized areas of manufacturing, finance, 
sales, and the like will determine what 
data they require, demand it from the 
data processing hub, evaluate the ade- 
quacy of output data, and use the in- 
formation for control. 

Installing the IBM 650 for the two 
information flow areas called for taut 
organization. Because of the intensive 
study, charting, pre-testing, and co- 
operation that preceded the installa- 
tion, Latex was able to change over 
in one weekend. Within three months, 
it was getting 90-per-cent use of the 
equipment on a one-shift basis. 


Fewer people working faster 


By 1958, the office force in three 
departments numbered 190. But de- 
spite the fact that work for seven new 
people has been created, and the 
workload has increased about 30 per 
cent, there are only 166 employees 
today. Meanwhile, the average time 
to process an order was cut from over 
five days in 1957 to a single day in 
1959. 

This year, Latex stepped up its new 
program. The automation work-study 
group has drawn up an extensive, 
eight-page questionnaire for inter- 
views with all the company’s man- 
agers. 

The questionnaires are aimed at 
finding out how well office operations 
are satisfying actual information 
needs, where managers feel they could 
supply more useful information, and 


_the major areas open to immediate 
| mechanical treatment. The collected 
information will be translated into 
| punched-card form for complete 
_ analysis and study. New systems then 
will be designed around the central 
_information flow, and equipment 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Which desk goes better in your offices 


j a3 ig Bis 


em oA rah 
MODULAR? 

Dramatic styling — modular flex- 
ibility —colorfully attractive 


CONVENTIONAL? 


Quiet styling — conservative ap- 
pearance — smoothly proportioned 


The two desk styles shown here are 
made by H-O-N. And there is a demand 
for each kind. You may have a strong 
preference for one or the other. In 
either case, an H-O-N dealer can sat- 
isfy your desk requirements, completely 
. . . With Millionaire Modular or Con- 
vaire Conventional. 


Ask your H-O-N dealer to show you the improved construction 
-j-©O-RJ features and a — that ge ce Py ty 
styles as solid values for your desk investment. Write H-U-N Co., 
we rer eee wee Muscatine, lowa for literature, and dealer’s name in your city. 


NOW READY FOR MANAGEMENT — 


32 PAGES OF 


ANSWERS 


to High Clerical Costs 


Here is the story of the new 
Wassell Work Organizer princi- 
ple of filing — full of ideas and 
examples of how major firms 
are using Wassell filing systems 


to save time and dollars. 


“In manufacturing industries, the 
“There are twice as many office rate of growth of non-production 
workers today as in 1940; 100,000 workers since 1947 has been about 
more than a year ago.” 15 times that of production workers.” 


—National Machine Accountants —Office Equipment Manufacturers 


Association, January 1960 Institute, September 1959 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.! 


DEPT.R-9 + WESTPORT. CONN. * CApitat 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 


Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties” 
NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





ciTy ZONE STATE 








Exclusive Wassell franchises ore ovoiloble. Please write for an interview. 
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needs can be estimated in advance. 

Griffith believes the data system 
should be continuously redesigned to 
meet changing needs, and he is now 
planning to set up a “war room,” 
where special models will show each 
subsystem in three-dimensional forms. 
These models will be used to study 
the whole structure, the fit of various 
systems, and to work out systems that 
can finally be tied into one over-all 
system without dislocations. 

Each system, such as the sales and 
customer service flow, is broken down 
into specific detail and charted. A 
physical pilot model is constructed 
of the data flow. All data, forms, re- 
ports, input and output, numbered 
codes for the systems, and so on are 
assembled for the cases under study. 
Link areas are indicated, where the 
central information flow ties into oth- 
er flow areas. Finally, computer pro- 
grams are written from the model, 
then tested and evaluated. 


Over-all glimpse 

Griffith also is working on a dis- 
play which will show the information 
flow system as it works throughout 
the company and translate the final 
data into chart form for top execu- 
tives. Movements of data, as well as 
the total company organization, will 
be shown in models and charts in the 
“war room,” where segments of the 
main model will be broken out to 
show more precise data flows. Adja- 
cent rooms will provide operations re- 
search and systems departments with 
immediate access to the total com- 
pany system in miniaturized form. 

Griffith predicts that Latex’s com- 
plete information system will be re- 
organized, step by step, within about 
four years. These same years, he be- 
lieves, will see many other companies 
recognize that all office operations are 
interrelated—that they form, in es- 
sence, a data, information, and in- 
telligence apparatus for the company. 
The next few years, he thinks, will see 
radical changes in office operations— 
organizational rather than simply 
“hardware” changes. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he says, 
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MAKE YOUR OWN METAL 
OFFSET PLATES IN 


OO stconns — 


with 


Machine being used: Photorapid Electra 


Phioloraptd. 
eG EVAERT) 


CHECK THE AMAZING ADVANTAGES OF 


@ No experience necessary. Anyone can learn to 
make perfect plates in a few minutes. 


e No expensive equipment or supplies! Use 
MAGI-PLATE with your present photocopy 
equipment and a simple low-cost accessory. 


® Direct photocopy images of anything the eye 
can see...from halftones, solid images and 


colors! Makes sharp, clean solid photo- 
graphic lines! 


© 75% less plate mortality before printing! 
© Up to 40,000 copies! 


© Cleanest plate-making process ever developed! 
Nothing to stain fingers or clothing! 


FREE “TRIAL in your office or plant. 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division office 
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The NEW BUSINESS GIFT 
Everyone can use! 
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S WEEK AT-A-GLANCE® 
BUSINESS REMINDER 


Desk-size shows a full week’s memoranda, 
appointments, schedules, etc., in colum- 
nar format on a 9”xl14” 2-page spread. 
Wire-O bound pages, lie flat for easy writ- 
ing, provide generous daily note space. 
Smart two-tone covers in fine simulated 
leather. Brown, Red, Green or Black, with 
free gold imprint of your name or trade- 
mark; recipient’s name at small cost. 
Advertising messages can be bound any- 
where in the book. 


SPECIAL OFFER to acquaint you with the 
outstanding quality of Nascon Record 
Books: Get your personal Business Re- 
minder at a fraction of actual cost. Clip 
a dollar to your letterhead and mail today. 


a one at x o3 DIVISION 


NASCON PRODUCTS 


DEPT. D, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


IN FIVE SIZES 
WITH CAPACITIES FROM 
Whekchs) A, -) 200 TO 3600 LBS PER HOUR 
DH Ray HLL : 
i WASTE PAPER 
SHREDDER 
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Compect, economical, safe. All revolving ports ore covered instontly edjuet- 
1 vs ond trouble-free service, 


obie. Shreds Ve" to % for continue 


Quickly shreds newspopers, mogozines, waste 


poper, cellophane, tissve, corrugated cartons, 


wox paper, etc. into uniform resilient 1/8 to 
3/8" strands, ideal for packaging purposes. 
Especially adapted to shredding confidential 
records, bive prints or ony classified moterial. 
Send for descriptive bulletin $1255. Nomes of 

vsers near you available on request. 
Operete « SHRED ALi for 30 deys — # not 
satisfied — return — owe nothing 
UNIVERSAL SHREDDER CO. 
2934 Bay Road- Saginaw, Michigan 
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“that the three most important events 
in the development of Western busi- 
ness are the industrial revolution, au- 
tomation of factory processes, and the 
advent of the computer. The revolu- 
tionary impact of the computer on 
business in general has not been rec- 
ognized. 

“Management does not yet under- 
stand the extremely powerful nature 


Hidden Profits 


in Data Processing 


PRODUCTIVITY 





The L. B. Foster Company, of 
Pittsburgh, went into punched-card 
data processing to reduce the paper- 
work in its accounting department, 
but it soon found that the greatest 
benefit would result from the avail- 
ability of new information for man- 
agement. 

The company—which warehouses 
rail and track accessories, steel prod- 
ucts for heavy construction and 
highway building, and pipe, valves 
and fittings—had built a multi-million 
dollar business by 1955. Sales that 
year jumped 48 per cent. When man- 
agement first reviewed operations, 
however, it found it had no hard cur- 


_rent figures except total sales figures 


for each branch office. Sales in the 
three major product lines and over- 
all profits were tallied only in the 
six-month and annual statements. 
Each branch office still is respon- 
sible for a completely integrated op- 
eration, including sales, buying, stock- 
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of the tool which, over the course o% 
relatively few years and virtually at 


one stroke, will change data, infor- 


mation, and communication processes 
throughout industry. 

“All companies are going to be 
obliged to have such intelligence sys- 
tems,” Griffith believes, “if they are 
to grow and compete in the new busi- 
ness world.” —J.R.M. 


When a fast-growing steel products 
company studied data processing for its 
accounting operations, ut discovered 
another, far more valuable use for the 
equipment. Using its punched-card 
system to pinpoint marketing and sales 
strategy and operations, the company has 
more than doubled its business without 
losing management control of 


independent branches. 


ing, and service. But as a result of the 
new system, the branches are han- 
dling increased sales without addi- 
tional paperwork and with little su- 
pervision, despite the many more 
reports now available for manage- 
ment. 

Foster headquarters uses standard 
punched-card equipment rented for 
about $2,000 monthly. When design- 
ing the cards, Foster redesigned order 
forms, invoices, purchaser orders, and 
the like to leave room for a full de- 
scription of customer, vendor, and 
transaction. 

Foster has all items for certain re- 
ports printed in full as well as sum- 
marized. Punched cards representing 
every invoice item for the previous 
month, by office and product cate- 
gory, are sorted and collated. From 
them, the sales and gross profit report 
is printed each month. 

The printing of full reports as the 
basic data operation highlights an 
industry 
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Todays low-cost way to automate 
your sales analysis 1s with 
Keysort Data Processing 


For fast, accurate order and sales analysis, in-process 
inventory, job costing — for any number of vital man- 
agement controls—Keysort is the data processing system 
to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and oper: ition. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and 
affordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort, you use simple punched cards — me- 
chanically created for fast, easy sorting. Figures are 
automatically tabulated and results summarized direct 


to reports without transcribing. 

Result: Keysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for comple te control of your business and protits. 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Represe ntative has had a wealth of e xperience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures experts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him. or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y.— indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 


he OYA L M Cc Ke E E - data processing division 
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X Speeds up filing! 
X Eliminates errors! 
XCuts time and labor costs! 


Magne-Tab—the modern tab card—is giving users a 
big boost in efficiency. It is the first visible tab card 
that enables you to keep pace with automatic record 
keeping machinery —manually! Truly finger tip auto- 
mation! Clerks can now see, select and refile tab cards 
nstantly—relying on the eye instead of the finger. 
Magic? No, it’s magnetism! Each card has a built-in 
magnetic action causing it to separate—in a jam- 
packed file—at the slight touch of a finger. 15 to 20 
cards fan out automatically, at any point of reference, 
revealing the top edge of each. Exposed section pro- 
vides immediate visual identification with enough 
space between for easy selection. AND because you 
can scan a large area of cards—misfiles are easily 
spotted and corrected! Time saved in filing and finding 

up to 60%! Labor saving—up to 50%! 

If you are interested in making your tab system 
fast, efficient, automatic and ECONOMICAL, inves- 
tigate how the Magne-Tab magnetic principle can do 
it for you! 


Write for 


giving the full 


Revolutionary 
new 


MAGNETIC 
Tah 


INSTANT V/S/BILITY 
AT THE TOUCH OF 
A FINGER! 


ee 
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# 


FREE BROCHURE! 


interesting story of Magne- 


Tabs and how they can increase the all 
‘round efficiency of your tab department and 


save money to 


o! 


MAGNE-TAB DIVISION 
Business Efficiency Aids 
8114 N. Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill. 


Gentiemen: Please 


send me your illuminating circular 


on your new magnetic tab card—MAGNE-TAB. 


Name 





Company 





MAGNE-TAB DIVISION 


Address 





Business Efficiency Aids 





6114 N. Lawndale Ave. * Skokie, Ill. 
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easily forgotten fact of business life: 
every transaction affects profitability. 
The use of full reports has improved 
administrative procedures in the 
branch offices. They also serve as a 
check on billing and accounting pro- 
cedures. When the system first went 
into effect, several variances in profit- 
ability were traced to errors in ship- 
ping and billing methods. 

Two summary sales and gross profit 
reports are used by management. 

The first, giving figures for the year 
to date and comparative figures for 
the previous year, is used to evaluate 
current business operations in gen- 
eral. The second provides a summary 
of 93 major products and tells the 
company where to concentrate sales 
and advertising efforts by pinpointing 
weak and strong spots. 

Pinpointing of markets by data 
processing paid off in a big way in 
1958 particularly, when—despite an 
over-all decline in customer industries 
—Foster sales actually increased in 
21 states. 

So far as administration goes, use 


MARKETING DATA: L. B. Foster Com- 
pany uses complete data in its first-step 
report for marketing information turned 
out on the tab card system. 


of the punched-card system has great- 
ly simplified internal communications 
and clerical work. Sales have gone up 
150 per cent (last year they were over 
$30 million), the number of salesmen 
and headquarters executives has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent—but 
the total number of other salaried 
employees increased only 39 per cent. 

—J.R.M. 
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You can with a Stenoretté dictating machine! 


How'd you like to leave the office every night 
with nothing on your mind but relaxation? 

More and more executives are doing just 
this. Their secret ? Stenorette—the revolu- 
tionary magnetic tape dictating machine that 
gives them more leisure hours by making 
their office hours more productive. 

Find out how Stenorette can help you do 
the same thing. Just mail the coupon for a 
handsome booklet explaining how a 
Stenorette enables you to make more effi- 

ient use of your time. No charge. No 
obligation. 

Learn why Stenorette (fully transistorized 
or instant operation) saves time, helps you 
mprove your dictation . . , how one con- 
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venient microphone control button lets you 
dictate, backspace, review and if you say it 
wrong, erase as you Say it again right! And 
why Stenorette saves you money when you 
buy it (cost is about half that of other 
complete systems) and goes right on saving 
you money because you record on endlessly 
reusable magnetic tape. 


Stenorette 
O20). .5-7 9.118). 
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Now do all 


— your work on 


office time 
instead of 

leisure 
time 








» We 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation 
Business Equipment Div 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St. 
Long tstand City 1, N. Y. 


Send free booklet: “More Executive Planning Time in 
the Paim of Your Hand’ 

Have your representative call for a demonstration § [ ] 
Name 
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Roundtables Back Up Editorial Research 


In three day-long roundtables conducted 
by editors of Dun’s ReEvIEw, executives 
close to office operations freely discussed the 
problem of improving office productivity: 
Among their conclusions: 

@ Clerical productivity runs at about 50 
per cent of capacity in most companies 

@ Lagging productivity is linked to the 


New York 

EDWARD G. AGHIB, Director of Product Plan- 
ning, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc 
CYRIL AINSWORTH, Deputy Managing Direc- 
for, American Standards Association, Inc. 

H. CARLETON AVERY, Eastern Representative, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

ARTHUR BARCAN, Executive Director, Records 
Management Institute 

Db. S. BRADSHAW, Manager, Systems & Orean- 
ization Planning, Ford International, Ford Motor 
Company 

JOHN CONNELL, Senior Associate, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & Paget 

KOHN COOLIDGE, Technical 
SMandard Register Company 
DAVE CORKLE, Assistant Superintendent, Sales 
Engineering, Teletype Corp 

Y. PARRAN DAWKINS. Director of Marketing. 
Data Processing, International Business Machines 
Corp. 

HERB W. DEAN, Manager. Office Services, East- 
man Kodax Company 

ARTHUR F. DRAPER, Executive Assistant to 
Director, Marketing, Remington Rand Univac 
CHARLES ELITCH,. Senior Staff Member, Frank 
M. Knox Company, Inc 

HOWARD ELLIS, Senior Consultant. Engineer- 
ing Department, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany 

VINCENT FORDE, Assistant Manager, Group 
Department, New York Life Insurance Company 
©. GARRISON, JR... Manager, Product Market 
ing. Data Processing, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp 

VINCENT G. GREY. Staff Eneineer 
Standards Association, Inc 

LIONEL GRIFFITH, Assistant Controller 
national Latex Corp 

JOHN W. HASLETT, Manager 
cedures, Shell Oil Company 
HARRY L. MALEY. Vice-President 
Rand Sperry Rand Corp 

SAMI El J Met ARTNEY. iR.. Sales idm VU an- 
ager, Voicewriter, McGraw-Edison Company 
ROBERT McGEARY. Vice-President, Leahy and 
Company 

JAMES MYERS. VUanaeer 4dministration A 
Planning, Control Instrument Company, Inc., Bur- 
roughs Corp 
THOMAS H 
den, Inc. 
JOHN C. OTTINGER., Director of Publi 
tions, Wassell Organization, Inc. 
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Representative, 


American 
Inter- 
VU ethods A Pro- 


Remington 


MURRAY. Manager. Systems. Fri- 


Re la- 


RICHARD W. POMEROY. Senior Consultant. 
Arthur Young & Company 

MELVIN POSIN, Manager, Marketing Services, 
Electronic Data Processing, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica 

WILLIAM H. SEAMAN, President, Seaman & 
Company, Inc. 

A. V. SIMPSON, Manager, Office 
Service, General Electric Company 
Cc. E. SUMNER, Director, Bureau of Methods & 
Procedures, Department of Public Works. State 
of New York 

JOHN R. TACKABERRY. Systems and Product 
Manager, Photostat Corp. 

EDWARD A. TOMESKI. Metheds Research De- 
partment, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
WALTER H. WHEELER, Manager, Special Prod- 
uct Sales, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

RICHARD H. WOODROW. Director of Market 
Research, Dictaphone Corp. 


Procedures 


Chicago 

ALFRED J. APGAR, Manager, Methods Pianning 
& Data Processing, Clark Equipment Company 

A. L. BAUMANN, JR., Assistant Comptroller, 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company 

HOWARD COON. Manager, Systems & Proce- 
dures, Whirtpool Corp 

MILTON GLASS, Executive Assistant to the 
Comptrotier, The Gillette Company 

PHILIP GUTHOFF, Arthur D. Little. Inc 
BERNARD HEINRICH, Office Manager, Admiral 
Corp. 

WARREN C. HUME. Midwest Regional Manager. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
ROBERT C. JACOBS. Executive V.P.. 
tions, Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
FRANK M. KNOX, President, Frank M 
Company. Inc. 

PAUI A. LAMBERT, Supervising 
George Fry & Associates, Inc 

A. C. MORSE. Systems Regional Manager. Rem- 
ington Rand, Sperry Rand Corp 

GEORGE MURRAY. Manager. Accounting Ma- 
chine Sales Department, The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company 

ROBERT D. PASH, Director, Plannine & Admin- 
istration Services icro-Switch, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company 

HARRY T. SCHWAN.,. Vice-President, H. B. 
Maynard & Company. Inc 

ROBE RI SC f DDt R. Director Sales Develop- 
ment and Public Relations, Standard Register Com- 
pany 


Opera- 
Knox 


Enevineer 


absence of work performance standards 
@ Many companies go wrong in trying to 
hoost office productivity without any revi- 
sion of outmoded procedures 

@ Mechanization must be preceded by a 
thorough cleanup of systems and pro- 
cedures—and followed by more effective 
office management. 


R. V. SEARSON, V. P. & Controller, The Bruns- 
wick Corp. 

JAMES SMITH, Manager, Methods & Procedures, 
Burroughs Corp. 

Oo. A. WILLIAMS, Manager, Systems & Proce- 
dures, Automatic Electric Company 

WILLIAM ZECHEL., Product Manager, UARCO, 
Inc. 


Philadelphia 


J. RICHARD BAUMAN, General Manager, Office 
Services Department, Armstrong Cork Company 
GORDON V. BOND, Manager, Weathermaster 
System, Carrier Corp. 

THOMAS A. BUCKLEY. Vice-President, Sales & 
Varketing, The Vendo Company 

E. A. CARLSON, Controller. Johnson & Johnson 
J. GORDON CARR, A./.A., Principal, J. Gordon 
Carr & Associates 

J. A. CLARKE. Manager. Sales Training, Airtemp 
Div., Chrysler Corp. 

WILMER CRESSMAN,. Public Relations Direc- 
tor, James Lees & Sons Company 

SAMUEL W. EARLE, Manager, Management 
Services, Industrial Engineering, Union Carbide 
Corp. 

W. BRUCE ELLSWORTH, District 
Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
TOM FITZGERALD. Public Relations Manager, 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. 

RICHARD FORSTER. Manager. Facilities & In- 
dustrial Planning Services, Ebasco Services, Inc. 
RAY JELINEK, Canteen Company 

ARCHIE KAPLAN. Assistant to the President, 
Designs for Business, Inc 

LAWRENCE LERNER, President, Michael Sa- 
phier Associates, Inc. 
DAVE MARTIN, 
Wood Steel Company 
RICHARD MUTHER, Executive Director, Rich- 
ard Muther & Associates 

HOWARD PARK. Manager of Real Estate, So- 
cony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 

KENNETH H. RIPNEN, A.LA., President, Ken- 
neth H. Ripnen Company, Inc. 
SIDNEY G. RODGERS, President, 
Rodgers Associates, Inc. 
FRAN SCHOBER, Branch 
Walker Company 

STEVE WATTERSON, 
Becker Associates | 
FRED WOOD. Manager. Air Conditioning Sales, 
York Corp., Division of Borg-Warner 


Manager, 


Systems Department, Alan 


Svdney G. 


Shaw- 


Manager. 


Associaté, Becker & 
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Electronic Data Paralysis set in? 


Time for Remington Rand High-Speed Systems Equipment! 


Electronic Data Processing (EDP) Equipment is only 
as efficient as the systems that supply its need and coord- 
inate its output. Remington Rand, pioneer of interrelated 
EDP and systems equipment has proved out many new 
methods and machines that help electronic equipment 
reach its maximum potential. The new automatic, flat- 
filing High-Speed Electro-Kardex and the rapid-access, 
pushbutton Kard-Veyer are examples. They supply in 
seconds the information necessary to keep Electronic 
Data Processing at maximum efficiency. Moreover, they 
systematize EDP output to give management immediate 
information for positive control and faster decisions. 


A Full Records Organization Service for You. Only Rem- 
ington Rand offers such thorough service. We analyze 
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your present records. We reorganize them... to eliminate 
obsolete unnecessary material. We even transcribe your 
records, putting them into the most efficient form for the 
new high speed equipment now available. All with hardly 
a working hour lost for you. 


The Most Complete Office Systems Set-up You Can Get. 
Whatever your office systems needs... from high speed 
systems equipment to office furniture... even to complete 
office planning ... Remington Rand offers you the most 
complete line and service in the field. For full informa- 
tion, contact: 

Systems Division 

7 Rtarnd 

A Division of Sperry Rand, 122 £. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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Louden Selectomatic Handling is 


AUTOMATIC 


Materials Handling 


‘Time after time, overhead materials handling 
proves to have many advantages over any 
other type. When coupled with Louden’s ex- 
clusive Selectomatic Control, such a trans- 
port system approaches the ultimate in econ- 
omy by being virtually automatic. 

Its use by a leading glass manufacturer 
provides a good example. Here a distribu- 
tion system of Louden TrojanTrack mono- 
rail, controlled by Louden Selectomatic, is in 
operation 24 hours a day. At the touch of a 
button, a gross live load of 33 tons is on its 
way ...transporting its load of mix to a 
designated furnace automatically. Carrying 
thousands of tons of material daily, this sys- 
tem endures hard and heavy service with a 
minimum of maintenance attention. 

This is just one of the many handling prob- 
lems that have been solved with Louden 
Monorail. No other handling system permits 
such a wide diversity of uses. Over one uni- 
versal handling system, easily installed and 
easily enlarged as occasion demands, your 
product can be handled from raw material to 
the wrapped package without one interrup- 
tion to the smooth, even flow of production. 
Handling never becomes rehandling with 
Monorail. 

Louden Automatic Materials Handling is 
the guaranteed product of the pioneers and 
oldest company in the field of specialized 
monorail handling. Both the Louden field 
representatives and the factory engineers are 
highly trained specialists in the field of over- 
head materials handling. When you have a 
materials handling problem or any plant 
problem involving lifting and transporting 
loads, call on Louden for suggestions. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
904 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
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SINCE 1867...THE FIRST NAME IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
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Storage area of Mixed Batch 
Distributing System at a lead- 
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Schematic drawing of 
Mixed Batch Distributing 
System at a leading glass 
manufacturing plant. This 
system consists of 2,400 
feet of Louden Trojan- 
Track, 
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Operator dispatching train. Trains load them- NEW i 52 PAGES 
selves, transport the load, store the load until 


needed, and then unload at the designated Of illustrated applications 
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MONORAIL & CRANES 


Get the latest and most com- 
plete information on planning 
and equipment seiéction for 
the best in modern materials 
handling. Write today for your 
copy ‘‘COST-CUTTING 
WITH MONORAIL AND 
CRANES.” 





DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 


Managing Your. 


A hardy perennial in the broad acres 
of management problems is absentee- 
ism. In good times and bad, in new 
companies and old, among white- and 
blue-collar workers, there runs a com- 
mon thread—some employees would 
rather do something else than come to 
work. 

Not all absenteeism, of course, is 
of the goldbricking variety. Occasion- 
ally someone’s aged grandmother does 
die when the baseball season is on, 
or real personal problems prevent 
workers from showing up on the job. 
But whether the reasons are fair or 
feigned, absenteeism disrupts the 
smooth flow of work, causes resched- 
uling headaches, and riles supervisors’ 
tempers. For it is the boss who must 
bear the brunt of the sticky situation 
caused by a hole in the workforce. 

Management’s traditional approach 
to “stay-awayism” has been twofold 
—positive and disciplinary. The cur- 
rent positive gimmick is a kind of 
“payola”: An employee whose attend- 
ance is above average can reap extra 
benefits. One company, for example, 
gives a week’s extra pay to the worker 
who has a perfect attendance for a 
year. Another hands out an extra 
week’s vacation to those who have 
showed up every workday for 12 
months running. 

Bonuses based on earnings aren't 
uncommon as an incentive for em- 
| ployees to show up with regularity. 
Non-monetary rewards include letters 
from the company president to those 
who have good records, as well as 
bulletin-board citations and pats on 
the back from supervisors. 

All these devices, say management 
1 men, are helpful, but they must be 
supplemented by sterner measures for 
employees who won't succumb to the 
lure of recognition or to “extras” in 
the pay or benefit envelope. It is here, 
on the discipline front, that manage- 
ment runs into real obstacles. 

A study by Fred J. Holly showed 
that between 1942 and 1956 manage- 
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Which works better in curbing absenteeism— 
the carrot or the stick? Here are some tips 


on solving an irksome, costly problem. 


ment lost half the cases that went to 
arbitration on the issue of discharge 
for absenteeism. Since then, the rec- 
ord has improved in management's 
favor. Why? It seems that a pattern 
of policy is evolving. And the em- 
ployer who shapes his decisions in 
line with evolving criteria is finding 
that he can make his action against 
absentees stick. 

What are the emerging standards 
for absentee control? 

Rule One: An employer does not 
have to retain a worker whose absen- 
teeism is excessive, even though the 
reasons for his not coming to work 
are for “good cause.” 

This principle is by now fairly well 
established. Said arbitrator Irvin D. 
Shapiro in sustaining the discharge of 
a worker who had a poor attendance 
record because of frequent illness: 

“The profitable operation of a plant 
depends on the regular attendance of 
employees. A plant cannot operate 
without assurance that its employees 
will come to work. It should be under 
no obligation to retain an employee 
who is so habitually ill as to make his 
services of little value to the com- 
pany.” 

This view is echoed by Whittley 
McCoy, former director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service: 

“No matter how good the excuses 
for absences may be, the company is 
entitled to the attendance of the work- 
ers. Where an employee is absent so 
much, even with the best of reasons, 
that his services are of no value to the 
company, he cannot expect to remain 


in the employ of the company.” 

Rule Two: Rigid formulas for dis- 
ciplining absentees usually do not 
work, 

Through the years, management 
has tried various techniques for dis- 
couraging absenteeism. Among the 
most popular methods has been some 
sort of point system. At one company, 
for example, when an employee was 
absent once in a one-month period, it 
meant that one point was chalked up 
against his record. If he was out again 
within the thirty-day period, he rated 
another point and a warning. Three 
points drew a week’s layoff, and four 
meant discharge. 

This pattern, however, failed to 
stand up in arbitration. The arbitrator 
held that “rules unilaterally estab- 
lished by the company providing for 
suspension and discharge, regardless 
of circumstance, are invalid. An em- 
ployee must be given a chance to 
show reasonable cause.” 

Similarly frustrated was the plan of 
another company to cure absenteeism 
by making an object lesson of chronic 
violators. Here the industrial relations 
director, at the end of the year, went 
over the records of employees and 
fired the two workers who had the 
largest number of absences. 

This “mechanical” approach was 
ruled out by an arbitrator who held 
that discipline for absenteeism cannot 
be invoked without regard to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Rule Three: An employer can dis- 
cipline a worker even if his absence 
does not inconvenience the company. 

A familiar attitude among employ- 
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lf you sell to the new 
construction market, 


DODGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


STATISTICS 
can help you 


ein determining whether you're 
losing or gaining ground in 
your market; 


e in making valid short-term pre- 
dictions—to control inventory, 
production and promotion; 


@ in setting realistic sales quotas; 


ein evaluating performance vs. 
potential for individual sales- 
men and distribution outlets. 


send for 
this free 
book/et 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation, Dept. D290 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet: ““Dodge Con- 
struction Statistics . . . for Better, Safer, 
More Profitable Business Decisions.” 


F.W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


DODGE CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
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ees is that an absence is all right if it 
does not interfere with the flow of 
work or inconvenience the company. 
At the John R. Evans Company, 
when an employee was laid off for ab- 
sence from his job without good rea- 
son, the union took the issue right up 
through the grievance machinery. The 
arbitrator gave short shrift to the 
union’s argument that the absence had 
no adverse affect on the company’s 
fortunes. It’s not for employees to de- 
cide, he said, whether or not they are 
needed in a plant. Workers who are 
scheduled to report must make every 
reasonable effort to be on the job, 
even if they are not actually needed, 
so long as the company is willing to 
pay. 

Rule Four: If you intend to crack 
down on absenteeism, give employees 
advance notice. 

Many companies, after going aleng 
for years with lax practices on absen- 
teeism, suddenly run out of patience 
and start laying off or discharging of- 
fending workers. Some unions have 
gone so far as to declare that if man- 
agement has not exercised its disci- 
plinary prerogatives for some time, It 
loses its right to enforce absenteeism 
by drastic measures. 

One company kept warning a 
worker who was excessively absent 
that next time he was out he would be 
let go. Yet it repeatedly failed to 
make good the threat. When it finally 
did fire him, the worker and his union 
protested. The arbitrator, though he 
sided with management, declared the 
company's dilatory approach to ab- 
senteeism had become a “company 
joke.” Once the company had made a 
decision to “do something” about ab- 
senteeism, he said, it should have 
made its intention perfectly clear, and 
then gone ahead with enforcement. 

Rule Five: Absence is not a right 
or a privilege. A worker can be re- 
quired to give an acceptable reason 
for his absence or face the music. 

Many workers are under the im- 
pression that they have a right to stay 
away from work if they have a “per- 
sonal” reason for doing so or if they 
go through the motions of giving ad- 
vance notice. 

Most company policies require 
workers to call in if they intend to be 
absent. The situation becomes sticky 
if the employee adopts a “shop law- 
yer attitude and refuses to give a 
reason for his impending absence. 
Thus, when an employee called his 
supervisor and said he was not show- 
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ing up the next day “for personal rea- 
sons,” he was given a three-day sus- 
pension. When the case came to arbi- 
tration, the referee didn’t agree that 
the worker’s calling in advance was 
his only obligation. Said the arbi- 
trator: 

“When an employee absents him- 
self from work, he assumes the bur- 
den of proving that he has a reason- 
able or just cause for so doing.” 

What is a reasonable excuse for ab- 
senteeism? Certainly illness or family 
problems are considered “proper 
cause.’ Other acceptable reasons de- 
pend on company policy or past prac- 
tice. 

In one company, the opening day 
of the hunting season was usually 
considered to be an acceptable ex- 
cuse to stay away from work. And 
when the management finally decided 
to change its policy, the employees 
became so disturbed that they insisted 
on an arbitrator’s interpretation of 
their long-established “right.” The 
referee ruled the company has a right 
to change its absenteeism standards, 
provided it gives adequate notice to 
workers. In this particular instance, 
the company’s two-day advance no- 
tice that hunting would not be an ac- 
ceptable reason for being off the job 
was not corisidered to be “adequate 
notice of change.” 

Rule Six: Before invoking drastic 
discipline fer absences, management 
is obligated So try to counsel and cure 
the employee. 

Said one arbitrator: 

“If the company insists on assert- 
ing its right to manage the working 
force, it must also assume the respon- 
sibility—as part of the management 
function—to find out the causes be- 
hind employee deviations from rules 
before it imposes punitive discipline. 
Punitive discipline should not be im- 
posed until a reasonable investigation 
has been made of the causes, and 
some attempt made to help him solve 
the problems that are causing the 
absences.” 


Keep "Em Working 


Want to reduce your employee pen- 
sion costs? Consolidated Edison 
Company (New York) netted a five- 
per-cent reduction in pension outlays 
when it changed its retirement policy. 
Now, instead of compulsory retire- 
ment at 65, male employees can con- 
tinue working, at their option, until 
68. Female employees can retire at 60 
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—but can choose to stay on the job 
until 65. 

The old saw that oldsters want to 
continue working after 65 is not en- 
tirely borne out by Con Ed’s experi- 
ence. Only 35 per cent of the men 
who reached 65 exercised their option 
to stay at work. Women, on the other 
hand, are glad to havé a job to come 
to. Sixty per cent decided not to re- 
tire at 60. 


Talking It Up 


When a strike is over, most manage- 
ments adopt a “let bygones be by- 
gones” policy and don’t rake the 
union over the coals. Not so Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., which got its man- 
agerial dander up when the union 
pulled a wildcat strike that caused a 
week-long stoppage. The company 
wrote a letter to workers, and hinted 
that they should take some action to 
get a new slate of officers. 

Said the letter: 

“The union is your union. Should 
it be a tool to be used by a handful 
of irresponsible men for their own 
purposes? Is it not to your interest as 
a union member to see that union 
offices are occupied by men you con- 
sider responsible, and is it not also to 
your own interest to see that they con- 
duct themselves responsibly so long 
as they hold office? The decision is 
yours.” 


Demand Dilemma 


By far the most important labor nego- 
tiations coming up next year will be 
between the auto industry and Walter 
Reuther’s Auto Workers. Union plan- 
ning has hit an internal snag. One 
group wants to press for a profit-shar- 
ing scheme-—an objective introduced 
in 1958 but dropped because of the 
recession. 

An opposing contingent within the 
union calls profit sharing pie-in-the- 
sky and wants to concentrate instead 
on a seven-hour day. 

The latter group finds support 
among labor union leaders who feel 
that automation has so seriously re- 
duced employment in the automobile 
industry that a shorter work-week will 
help to create more jobs. Proponents 
also argue that the demand for a 
shorter workweek will be easier to 
negotiate, since the auto industry has 
been adamant in its refusal to discuss 
profits or profit sharing as a bargain- 
ing-table issue. END 
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Not all Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards are 914 years old. Some are 
even older, and thousands are newer. The old ones, you see, sell the new 
ones aS more companies discover that /onger quality and /onger service 
life are built into every Magliner. They’re man savers, time savers, money- 
savers, too! Send today for your copy of “Difficult Dock Problems”—the 
bulletin that helps you spot and correct high-cost dock loading problems. 


Request Bulletin DB-204, Magline Inc., P. O. Box 39, Pinconning, Mich. 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 








NEWS FOR TRUCK OWNERS... 


NEW wacner-sANGAMo 


TACHOGRAPH 


for EXTENDED RECORDING 
of truck operation... 
up to 31 DAYS on single “strip” chart 


This new model Tachograph, when installed on the dash of each 
of your trucks, graphically records all starts, stops, idling time, 
and speeds encountered on each run. Facts are permanently 
recorded on strip-type charts designed for 8, 15, or a maximum 
of 31 days continuous recording, 


Data recorded on chart — you plan better routes, eliminate 
unscheduled stops, and reduce operating costs... For details, 
mail the coupon. 
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6439 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 
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' 38 billion light years into space, Illustration courtesy of Grad, LUrbahn & Seelye 


Nickel steels to help new radio telescope 
probe boundaries of the universe 


One of the world’s biggest questions is, 
“How large is the | niverse?” The world’s 
biggest precision instrument will probe 
deeper into this question than has ever 


heen possible. 


The new instrument—a gigantic radio 
telescope —is now under construction for 
the U.S. Navy. It will tower to the height 
of a 66-story building, will have a reflector 
big enough to hold nearly six football 
fields, will swing up, down, and sideways 
to aim at any spot in the Universe above 
the horizon with pin-point precision. 


Because the tiniest amount of wear or 
distortion in the rotation mechanism would 
throw the telescope millions of miles off 
target in the far reaches of space. the roll- 
ers and tracks in the horizontal and ver- 
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from neighboring, friendly Canada. 2. Inco 
Research which is constantly developing 
new ways to make Nickel perform more 
effectively. 3. Inco Market Development 
which promotes broader use of Nickel and 
Nickel-containing products. The result is 
more “good news for you in Inco Nickel.” 

©1960, Ince 


tical drives will be of Nickel allov steel. 
Nickel alloy steel in these parts insures 
precision even under the 20.000 ton load. 


Nickel will also be used in the special, 
high-strength. low alloy stee] members 
that support the reflector. 


This radio telescope is only one of the 
countless contemporary engineering 
achievements in which Nickel plays a 
part. There are three main reasons why 
designers are turning to Nickel and Nickel] 
alloys: 1. Dependability of Nickel supply 


avo, International Nickel 
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The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


This symbol identifies products made of steel. 
Look for this mark of quality when you buy. 


“+ 
— 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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“MAGNETOHY DRODY NAMICS,”’ 


a hitherto obscure term that everyone 
is only too happy to contract. to 
“MHD,” will soon be as familiar in 
industry as the word “transistor.” 
With MHD we may some day make 
electricity in the same way as the stars 
have been twinkling by for eons. In 
contrast to some of the other, peanut- 
size power devices (solar cells, ther- 
moelectricity, and so on) that scien- 
tists are tinkering with, MHD works 
best on a grand scale. 

Blue-chip companies in the electri- 
cal industry are covering all bets by 
working feverishly to perfect the 
MHD generator within the decade. 
Nobody knows who will be first, but 
all of the pioneers hope to build giant 
MHD generators that are much more 
efficient than the newest and largest 
steam generators. 

Magnetohydrodynamics deals with 
the interaction of electrically conduc- 
tive fluids (gas or liquid) with mag- 
netic fields. Geophysicists and astro- 
physicists have long studied MHD to 
try to uncover the secrets of the unt- 
verse. But now practical people are 
putting this special science to work 
for power generation, controlled ther- 
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FUTURE WIND TUNNEL: 7/is is a working model of a hyper- 
sonic (up to 30,000 feet per second) wind tunnel based on 
full-scale 


plans fo 


MHD. Allis-Chalmers 
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monuclear reactions, propulsion of 
vehicles in outer space, hypersonic 
aerodynamics, and even metal cutting. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, working with MHD Re- 
search, Inc., is planning to build an 
advanced hypersonic wind tunnel uti- 
lizing MHD principles and has al- 








an efficient new way of manufacturing 
electricity. In addition, independent 
research institutes like Battelle Me- 
morial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
are also climbing on the bandwagon. 

The idea behind MHD as a source 
of electricity actually goes back 130 
years to Michael Faraday, who dis- 


> There's crackling competition in the electrical 


industry to harness MHD for power. 


>  <‘Tired’’ engineers inspire a basic research 


praject that yields profits. 


ready constructed a working model 
(see photo). The wind tunnel should 
be able to produce high winds and 
high temperatures continuously and 
at the same time, a feat that present 
wind tunnels can only duplicate for 
extremely short periods. 

Like General Electric, Westing- 
house (see photo), and Avco, which 
is backed by eleven utilities, Allis- 
Chalmers is also developing MHD as 


version. eventually reach 


covered the basis for our present elec- 
tric power industry. Having demon- 
strated that electricity can be gener- 
ated in a metal conductor moving 
through a magnetic field, Faraday 
substituted a tube carrying a liquid 
metal, mercury, for the copper. In an 
MHD generator, a conductive gas is 
substituted for the metal conductor. 

The major problem with an MHD 
generator is that it only works with 


FAINT BEGINNINGS: Jhis experimental MHD electric vener- 
ator has already produced one kilowatt of power and may 
10-kilowatt 
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General Dynamics 
chooses 


West-Central Ohio 
for its 
Compressed Gas 
Plant 





Here’s why: 


“Abundant underground water, excel- 
lent major rail connections, adequate 
highway network, centraily located to 
service markets, and increased indus- 
trial growth of this area were among 
the many reasons for selecting Urbana, 
Ohio, as the site for our compressed 
gas plant.” 

C. B. Brisendene, Adv. Mgr. 

General Dynamics Corp. 

Liquid Carbonic Division 


Ask your secretary to send for this 
informative booklet giving the reasons 


54 new industries have recently 
moved to West-Central Ohio 
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THE DAYTON POWER 
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NO PIPE DREAM: These three me 


diameter plastic pipeline. lt took them only three days to lay four miles of the 
Kralastic pipe, contrasted with nine working days for the equivalent metal pipe. 
The 40-foot pipe lengths, which will carry natural gas, are joined in minutes by 


simple “solvent welding.” 


extremely hot gases, hot enough to 
melt any known container quickly. 
Westinghouse scientists have indicat- 
ed a way out of this dilemma through 
“seeding” the gaseous flow with po- 
tassium or cesium. Through seeding, 
the gas can be made sufficiently con- 
ductive at such comparatively cool 
temperatures as 4,000-—5,000° F. 
There are, however, only a few mate- 
rials that can hold together even in 
that temperature range. So far West- 
inghouse has been able to run its 
MHD generator continuously for four 
minutes, quite an achievement in this 
new art. 

Because of the extremely high op- 
erating temperatures, MHD genera- 
tors would naturally have a high ther- 
mal efficiency——perhaps as high as 60 
per cent, compared with about 40 per 
cent for the biggest, newest, hottest 
Steam plants. Some companies are 
talking in terms of MHD generators 
of 300,000 kw capacity, comparable 
in size to the largest conventional 
systems. 

MHD generators produce direct 
current, which is fine for electroplat- 
ing and a good many other industrial 
applications but would require expen- 
sive converters to turn it into AC for 
other uses. However, some research- 
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ers are talking of ways to produce AC 
directly from MHD generators. 

Beyond present hardware objec- 
tives in MHD stand two visions. Some 
experts hope to supply the necessary 
hot gases from specially designed 
atomic reactors instead of by burning 
fossil fuels, a very intriguing possi- 
bility. An even further vision is the 
role MHD could play in controlled 
thermonuclear reactions, the ultimate 
in power production. 


Basic Research Pays Off 


About five years ago, after losing out 
on a technical proposal for a new air- 
plane, the management of the Martin 
Company began to get worried about 
the declining individual productivity 
of its thousands of engineers. A lot of 
thought and study pointed to the na- 
tion’s dwindling flow of basic physical 
information as the culprit. Aeronau- 
tical engineering—along with many 
other branches of technology—was 
degenerating into the art of refining 
old technology instead of converting 
basic new knowledge into pioneering 
know-how. 

Instead of just making speeches 
and wringing their hands, Martin’s 
perceptive executives decided to do 
Modern 
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something about a national deficiency 
which so many people had been un- 
aware of until the shock of the first 
Sputnik. They decided to go into the 
business of replenishing the country’s 
fund of basic knowledge-—at a profit. 

RIAS, the Research Institute for 
Advanced Studies, is the result. Es- 
tablished by Martin in a mansion on 
the outskirts of Baltimore, RIAS 
quickly developed an international 
reputation. Entirely supported by 
Martin funds at first, the Institute 
should soon be supported mainly by 
non-company research contracts, 
practically all of which are let by 
various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the annual budget for RIAS 
is only $1 million—and it will never 
be much larger—it is obvious that any 
profit from executing basic research 
contracts will not loom large on Mar- 
tin’s annual report. 

Nevertheless, company officials are 
well satisfied with what many hard- 
headed business men would call 
impractical whim. There are certain 
intangible benefits gained when Mar- 
tin engineers, stumped by some prob- 
lem, can be stimulated by talking with 
brilliant researchers working on the 
frontiers of science. Incidentally, the 
privilege of talking to these men is not 
limited to Martin employees: It ts 
open, gratis, to anyone in American 
industry. 


New Rust Theory 

Industry may soon have new weapons 
with which to fight rust, a form of 
corrosion that takes its toll in billions 
each year. Scientists at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories have 
come up with a new explanation for 
rusting that labels hydrogen ions as 
the true villains. At present, electro- 
chemical reactions confined to tiny 
local areas in the surface of iron are 
generally considered the mechanism 
of rusting. 

A powerful electron microscope 
capable of magnifying 300,000 times 
was the key tool used by T. P. Copan 
and Dr. Earl A. Gulbransen to illu- 
minate their theory. They can already 
suggest two ways to inhibit rusting: 
better control of hydrogen ions, which 
are present in water vapor, and the 
inclusion of new untried alloying ele- 
ments in iron and steel to prevent the 
formation at the point of corrosion of 
the unstable, crumbly oxides which 
promote further rust ravages.—M.M. 
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Industrial 
Buildings can he 
100% Functional and 
Reasonably 


The Cuckler Building belonging to 
Dunbar and Sullivan Dredging Com- 
pany has siding and roofing of cor 
rugated steel. 


Priced 


interior view showing storage section of 
Dunbar and Sullivan. Cuckler Buildings 
provide for use of al! available space. 


Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Company does dredging and underwater 
drilling from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, Canada to the Gulf. In 
order to keep diesel equipment in constant operation they constructed a 
Cuckler Building at Stony Island, Gross Isle, Trenton, Michigan. This 
44’ x 144’ Cuckler building is divided into two areas: one for storage of 
diesel engines and patterns, the other for engine overhaul and mainte- 
nance. The cost of construction was approximately $1.89 per square foot. 


CUCKLER BUILDINGS are built with the strength of a bridge, from 
the finest grade steel. 100% usable space, wall to wall and roof to 
floor . (no posts or other obstructions). Widths available: 24’, 32’, 
44’, 50’, 60’, 80’ and multiples; any length. You select siding, roofing 
and other materials from the stock of your Cuckler dealer, for a build- 
ing tailored to your individual needs. If you're planning to build now 
or in the future, send for one of the Cuckler booklets that will give 
you ideas to fit your specific business and your budget 


CUCKLER BUILDINGS ARE SOLD THROUGH 
FACTORY-TRAINED DEALERS COAST TO COAST 


oa 


—— 


CUCKLER STEEL SPAN COMPANY 
Monticello, lowa 


Please send copies of booklets checked 


_) industrial Buildings | Institutional Buildings Commercial Buildings 


_) Agricultural Buildings 
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»» CONTINUOUS PROCESSING 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS help you beat today’s profit 
squeeze——-give you the low-cost production and high product 


quality needed for the competitive ’60’s! 


Combined movement and processing means metal parts, foods, 
ceramics or chemicals are processed faster, more uniformly——with- 
out costly manual handling. High product quality is maintained 
because heat, cold or liquids flow through the belt and around the 
product for thorough treatment. Cambridge Belts save on operat- 
ing costs, too. Superior belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower operating costs. Belts can be 
made heatproof, coldproof or acidproof—in any mesh, weave, 
metal or alloy——with any side or surface attachments. ~ 
Whether you're designing machinery for your own use, or for te, 

resale, the Cambridge Field Engineer in your crea will be glad ties 

to discuss the many advantages of Cambridge Belts—from the Coors , 
manufacturing end to installation and service. Call him today. rs | 


He's listed in the yellow pages under “Belting, Mechanical”. c= \ g, 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. eee * 


‘(ie the Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
me DEPARTMENT Y ° CAMBRIDGE 9, MARYLAND 


Manvfacturers of Wire Cloth, Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 





Living With the’ 
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Arbitrators Get New Lift 


THE union said: “We have the right 
to strike whenever we don’t like man- 
agement’s interpretation of a contract 
clause.”” Management said: “Give up 
that right and arbitrate instead.” 
“Agreed!”, the union replied. 

But, as the Supreme Court said in 
three recent rulings, although manage- 
ment may have agreed in principle to 
turn contract interpretation disputes 
over to arbitrators in exchange for a 
no-strike clause, in practice it some- 
times worked out differently. Manage- 
ment often resisted arbitration on the 
grounds that the arbitrator had no 
jurisdiction, that the question came 
under the management rights clause. 
Sometimes the residual rights theory 
was cited. This holds that what is not 
specifically given to the union in the 
contract belongs within management’s 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Often management would submit to 
the hearing but flatly tell the arbitra- 
tor at the outset that he had no juris- 
diction. It would later contest his 
award in court on the same grounds, 
and since the courts were more recep- 
tive to that argument, some manage- 
ment strategists sought a court order 
enjoining the arbitration hearings to 
begin with. 


Forcing their hand 


A second method was just to an- 
nounce that management wasn't going 
to be at the hearing, thus leaving it 
up to the union to bring court action 
to compel arbitration under the Labor 
Management Relations Act. 

Federal lower courts which heard 
three cases of this type ruled for man- 
agement and said the questions were 
not arbitrable, that the arbitrators had 
no jurisdiction. But in so concluding 
they went into the merits of the case, 
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PAUL A. KING 


disregarded the content of the arbi- 
tration clause, and thus rubbed the 
Supreme Court the wrong way. 

In one case, the company refused to 
arbitrate the question of its right to 
subcontract work out of its shop. A 
Federal District Court agreed with 
the company. 

In case two, the company refused to 
arbitrate an employee's claim for re- 
instatement after he had obtained a 
workmen’s compensation award for a 
permanent partial disability. There's 
no jurisdiction here, ruled the lower 
court, because it was patently a frivo- 
lous claim——and a waste of time for 
an arbitrator. 

In the third case, the company con- 
tested reinstatement of an employee 
and back pay which extended beyond 
the contract's term. Again the lower 
court said it was not a matter for an 
arbitrator. 


A simpler issue 


The Supreme Court, however, ruled 
in all three cases that the lower court 
had no right to go into the merits of 
the dispute. It said that “the function 
of the court is very limited when the 
parties have agreed to submit all ques- 





tions of contract interpretation to the 
arbitrator. [The court] is then con- 
fined to ascertaining whether the party 
secking arbitration is making a claim 
which on its face is governed by the 
contract. Whether the moving party 
is right or wrong is a question of con- 
tract interpretation for the arbitrator. 
In these circumstances, the moving 
party should not be deprived of the 
arbitrator's judgment when it was his 
judgment and all it connotes that was 
bargained for.” 


Walking the line 


Arbitrator Jules Justin said some 
time ago: “Only a tenuous line sepa- 
rates the area between arbitrability 
and the arbitrator’s authority to de- 
cide the case on its merits.” 

In one of its rulings, the Supreme 
Court stated: “The case might, of 
course, be otherwise were the arbitra- 
tion clause very narrow or the exclu- 
sion clause quite specific, for the infer- 
ence might then be permissible that 
the parties have manifested a greater 
interest in confining the arbitrator; 
the presumption of arbitrability would 
not have the same force and the court 
would be somewhat freer to examine 


Don’t agree to leave contract interpretation 


to an arlutrator 


Famous men may praise your product 


unless you really mean it. 


and it’s best 


to be content with just the praise. 


New definition of a coffee break: work time 


that’s what one state decrees. 





from the ground up...to as high as you need fo go 


Slide-n-Lock 
adjustable 


STORAGE RACKS 
give you the most for your storage dollar! 


no storage rack but American 
offers all these features! 


© American Stringers are one-piece— 
made of durable, continuous welded steel 
tubing, made from high carbon steel. 


| 2) American Stringers have step con- 
struction for fast, simple conversion to 
decking—step is 1%" deep—thickness of 
finished 2” lumber. 


American Posts are rugged—made from extra 
heavy gage steel—roll formed by special tooling. 
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© American has positive dovble-wedging lock — 
safe-t-pin gives positive security against unhooking 
stringers. 
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American has smooth, aisle-side construction— 
no protrusions of any kind to tear clothes or create a 
safety hazard. 
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American has higher safety factors—2.25 to 1 
—for greater protection to truck operators and mer- 
chandise. 


American Racks are easy to erect—no costly 
bolting—all parts hook into place. 


ithia: 


© American Racks are easy to adjust— ol! stringers 
can be moved independently of any other part. 


American Upright Frames are cross braced 
against sway—turnbuckles provide ready take-up for 


American Slide-n-Lock Adjustable Storage 
uneven floors. 


Rack installations at Brunswick Corporation 
Muskegon, Michigan, plant. 
~* 
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Fig. A—smooth line construction of aisle side of post and 
. stringer eliminates hazardous protrusions. Stringers raise 
4 and lower like a window. Fig. B—note rigid connection 
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AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5969 Linsdale Ave. al}. Detroit 4, Michigan 
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Manufactured in Canada by Sunshine- Waterloo Co., Lid, Waterloo Ontario 











into the merits of the case before it.” 

In coming negotiations, manage- 
ments will closely scrutinize the arbi- 
tration clause in their contracts, hop- 
ing to define the tenuous line that will 
keep labor disputes away from the 
arbitrator when they feel the issue is 
one for management alone to decide. 
And failing to succeed on the negotia- 
tion front, when a grievance is to be 
heard, they will “shop” for that brand 
of arbitrator who tends to take a nar- 
rower view of his function. 


Limit on Name-Dropping 


Big names make news—and help 
boost sales when used to promote a 
product. But you can’t play fast and 
loose in the name game and count on 
escaping the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s surveillance for long. 

For example, when you say Mr. Big 
designed your product, make sure that 
he did. One hosiery manufacturer 
thought he was free and clear when 
two famous fashion designers had 
okayed the use of their names in sales 
promotions. He would have been if 
he had been satisfied with a modest 
statement that they approved his prod- 
uct. But he stretched things too far 
when he claimed that they had styled, 
created, designed, and fashioned his 


hosiery when, as a matter of fact, they 


had not. 


More—But Not Less 


You can agree with your employee to 
withhold more Federal income tax 
than is called for in the exemption 
form, but no matter how much of a 
good scout you'd like to be, don’t 
agree to withhold less. The Internal 
Revenue Service disapproves (see IRS 
REV. Rule 60-220), even if you're 
certain that his income tax liability 
will be less than the amount of tax 
withheld. 


The Coffee Break Is Work 


One advantage of the coffee cart is 
that it cuts down the time that em- 
ployees would otherwise take when 
they run out for coffee. And running 
out for coffee, one employer found 
out, may cost more than just time. 
In Minneapolis, an employee who 
slipped out for the uplifting cup also 
slipped on the ice, permanently injur- 
ing her ankle. It was a coffee break 
and not working time, her boss argued 
when she claimed—and he resisted— 
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At Michigan City, Indiana... 


C&O PROVIDES AN INDIANA 
LAKE MICHIGAN 

EXTRA DIMENSION 

IN SITE SELECTION 


C&O experts offer you confidential 
counsel on plant locations along 
The Chessie Route 


MICHIGAN 


In searching for a new plant site, you need 
to evaluate its worth from every point of 
view ... to avoid the danger of dealing in 
generalities. 

When you call on the C&O Industrial 
Development Department you get an extra 
dimension in service which only a full-time 
staff of informed specialists can provide. 
Their intimate knowledge will take you 
beyond the surface facts of transportation, 
fuel, power, water, topography, resources 
and labor. They also supply underlying data 
on community facilities, local government, 
the profile of the people, the zoning regula- 
tions, tax factors and other vital conditions. 

Given all the facts, simply, without gloss, »* i cate i dicaeeeeaii 
the decision then rests with you. There are AND DETROIT 
many attractive locations along C&QO’s 
5,100-mile system serving the heart of in- 
dustrial America. A few are listed on the 
other side of this page. 





OK OPPORTUNITY AT MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


Fifty-eight miles from the Chicago Loop: 
Two nearly level parcels of 43 acres and 
22 acres on C&O’s Chicago- Detroit-Buffalo 
main line. Industry zoned. Reciprocal 
switching with four other railroads. Both 
sites front on State Route 212, a 4-lane road 
linking U. S. Highways 12 and 20. 

Electricity on site. Now in city: gas, water, 
sewer facilities available when needed. 
Power and gas from Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co. High-grade coal via C&O. CHICAGO 


Climate tempered by Lake Michigan. An j 





area of economic stability, with an excep- 
tional labor pool. 























Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Industrial Development Department 


Huntington 1, West Virginia 


1iiindabilitg pay we 





Partial list of available sites for industry 


Contact the C&O Industrial Development Department for 
full information on these and many more choice locations 


1—Newport News—Hampton, Va. 
—In Copeland Industrial Park you 
will find any size site you want, 
offering economy and speed in con- 
struction because no grading is 
needed; all utilities installed. Power 
and gas by Virginia Electric and 
Power Co. On C&O Railway, and 
linked to Hampton Roads, one of 
America’s busiest harbors. Excel- 
lent labor market. 


2—Erie, Michigan—Pick your own 
site in 913-acre property, all level 
and well drained, adjoining C&O's 
Ottawa Yard. Ten miles from down- 
town Toledo, forty-seven miles from 
Detroit. Lies between U. S. High- 
ways, 25 and 24. Electricity from 
Consumers Power Co.; in sight of 
new generating plant. Water from 
Lake Erie. Gas not now available. 
Access to exceptional labor sources. 


3-—“Chemical Valley,"’ West Virginia 

The 43-acre Lewis site, clear and 
level, thirteen miles from Charleston, 
the capital. On C&O main line and 
canalized Kanawha River; close to 
U. S. Highway 60. High-grade fuel 
from Middle Appalachian fields. All 
the water you can use. Utilities: 
Appalachian Power Company (AEP 
system); United Fuel Gas Co. (Co- 
lumbia system); West Virginia Water 
Co. Ample labor. Other sites near by. 


4—Griffith, Indiana — A residential 
community, but served by five rail- 
roads. Three contiguous properties, 
153 acres, on C&O main line. Suited 
to complete production and market- 
ing operations; thirty-three miles 
from Chicago loop. U. S. Highways 
6, 30, 41 near by; six airports within 
fifteen miles. Water from Lake Mich- 
igan, or wells. Electricity and gas: 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


5— Richmond, Virginia— Choice 
level sites in the 200-acre Airport In- 
dustrial! District, five miles from 
downtown Richmond. Adjacent to 
Byrd Field, city’s airport. All utili- 
ties. Lead track to C&O’s fast main 
line, Newport News to Chicago. Dis- 
trict is already distribution center for 
Ford, GM, Allis-Chalmers. Electric- 
ity: Virginia Electric and Power Co. 


6— Marion, Indiana — C&O invites 
location in level 369-acre property, 
zoned for heavy industry, with all 
utilities available. On main line, Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati; reciprocal switch- 
ing with three other railroads. Close 
to State Route 18. Dana Corp. and 
General Motors plants near by. Util- 
ities: Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company (AEP system); Central 
Indiana Gas Co. (Consolidated 
affiliate). 


7— Logan, Ohio—A forward looking 
city of 6,000 in the Hocking Valley, 
forty-nine miles southeast of Colum- 
bus. On C&O line and U.S. Highway 
33. Affords several choice sites. 
Abundant fuel sources; water from 
Hocking River aquifers. Utilities: 
Ohio Power Co. (AEP system); The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company (Colum- 
bia system). Large reservoir of 
skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
labor. 


8—Muskegon, Michigan -——- Two 
contiguous fine level properties, 30 
and 70 acres, with highway adver- 
tising value. Between C&O and 
limited-access 4-lane U.S. Highway 
31, eight miles south of this popula- 
tion center of 80,000. Interchange 
with U.S. Highway 31 near by. Elec- 
tricity: Consumers Power Co. Water, 
sewage utilities must be provided. 
Zoned for heavy industry. Diversi- 
fied labor force. 


9—Southern Ohio— C&O offers site 
in 215-acre upland tract at Greggs in 
the valley of the ancient Teays River. 
Water from Scioto River aquifers. 
Utilities: Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Co.; Pike Natural Gas 
Co. Piketon village will extend serv- 
ices. Twenty-eight miles north of 
industrial Portsmouth; near Atomic 
Energy plant. In area oflaborsurplus. 


Complete industrial surveys of these and other sites along The Chessie Route are 
available to interested companies. Inquiries are handled in complete confidence and 
without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 
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Power 
-Flex 


POWER AND FREE 
OVERHEAD CONVEYOR SYSTEM’ 





workmen’s compensation damages. 
The Minnesota Industrial Commission 
saw it otherwise, and ruled in her fa- 
vor because the coffee break was part 
of her work activity. 


Business on Sunday 


Many communities are against busi- 
ness on Sunday, but according to one 
court, they can’t confine their opposi- 
tion to just big business. 

As a rule, in criminal law you can- 
not complain that you are being 
picked on, that the law is not being 
enforced against the other fellow. But 
there is an exception if a public offi- 


| cial does not enforce the law uniform- 


ly as a calculated and definite policy. 

For example, the Philadelphia Po- 
lice Commissioner limited Sunday 
blue-law enforcement to large retail 


| | establishments. One large store which 
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AUTOMATIC DISPATCH CONTROL 
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© Simply set dials and Te/ematic guides 
carrier to any station in system 


POWER RAIL 

FREE RAIL 
Employs exclusive unitized “over 
and under” power and free rail 


which permits simple switching 
to right or left as desired. 


Power-Flex is designed for automated 
materials forwarding applications in 
industrial plants, distribution centers, 
service buildings and department stores. 
The most economical system available for 
loads up to 600 lbs. per carrier. Savings in 
actual installations range from 25% to 60%. 


*Systems in service for your inspection. 


Engineered to your very 
specific requirements. 
SEND FOR BROCHURE 


inquiries from your engineers 
or consu/tants we/comed. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN CORPORATION 


Conveyor Division 
TONAWANDA, WN. Y.. 


CONVEYORS 


SEPTEMBER 1960 








complained used this legal exception 
to support its case, and won. The 
court said the company had been de- 
nied the equal protection of law guar- 
anteed by the 14th Amendment. 


The Census and the BLS 


Before the census-takers appeared, it 
was made crystal clear that refusal 
to answer an inquiry was against the 
law. But is it against the law to ignore 


| questionnaires sent out by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics? Although there’s 
no doubt that BLS surveys are help- 
ful, it is equally true that answering 
_ them ts a voluntary matter. 


| ‘The All-Important Tax 


There’s hardly an executive today 
who isn’t cost-conscious—and tax- 
law-conscious, too. Frank Gibney, in 
his book The Operators, states that 
taxes “are now the motivating factors 
in thousands of business maneuvers.” 
But the question is: Is your staff as 
skilled at tax maneuvering as they 
are at cost cutting? 

The Executive's Tax Report, Pren- 
tice-Hall’s newsletter, has noted that 
“for most corporations, a tax saving is 
worth at least twice as much as a cost 
Saving, and ten times as much as a 
Sales increase.” It then illustrates its 
point with a table showing that if 
your profit margin on sales before 
taxes is 10 per cent, a cost saving 
of $1,000 will net you as much as 
sales of $10,000. But a tax saving of 
$1,000 will net you as much as sales 
of $20,833. 
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HEAVY DUTY 


PUNCH PRESSES 


Powerful 
Dependable. Economical 
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Hundreds of Difterent 
Model Combinations 
1 to 25 ton capacities 


Dept. DR Clinton, Missouri 
Telephone —TUrner 5-3331 
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Executive Gifts 


USSH 


Fine Art Books 


For those special business gifts that must 
carry a message of prestige, permanence, 
and quality—here’s a suggestion that 
compliments the receiver's taste and adds 
permanent stature to his library. Large, 
handsome volumes covering a 
tremendous variety of great art 

in beautiful color. 


W rite for our free catalog. 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY + Greenwich, Conn. 
Publishers of the UNESCO World Art Series 


[) Please send me your free color catalog and 
Getaiis on your books as business gifts. 


[j td tike to talk to you promptly about a 
Christmas gift order 


NAME TITLE 
FIRM 
STREET 


city ZONE STATE 
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GO-GETTER CUTS COSTS IN HALF: 
MAKES JOB SAFER 


A leading chemical plant faced with the double explosion hazard of 
ethylbenzene fumes and aluminum chloride dust, solved its material 
handling problems — and saved money in the process — through the use 
of Revolvator’s new fork lift trucks labeled Type Ex by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for Class | Group D explosion hazardous areas. 





Previously, two men with a hand truck were required for this operation. 
Since the introduction of the Explosion Proof Go-Getter, one operator 
easily charges the hoppers in a safe manner with a minimum effort. “What 
used to be a dangerous, disagreeable job has now become a simple task,” 
says the plant manager. 


The explosion proof Go-Getter, available in 12 standard models, is but 
the latest development in Revolvator’s better than a half century of 
experience in materials handling equipment covering standard walkie 
lift trucks, hand lift trucks, portable elevators and related equipment. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
SINCE 1904 
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Does your tax staff consist of old- 
fashioned tax-form-filler-outers? Or 
do you have personnel competent to 
advise you on the tax aspects of a 
situation before you get into it? 


FTC’s Day Is Never Done 


Until now, direct-mail advertising 
escaped the really sharp scrutiny of 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tors. It was hard for the FTC staff to 
police every bit of direct-mail adver- 
tising that found its way to a con- 
sumer. And the commission does not 
require advertisers to send in copies of 
their mailings for scrutiny, since this 
would be a Herculean task. But to 
plug this gap in enforcement, the FTC 
is now asking its employees to check 
the mail they receive at home for FTC 
violations and report misleading and 
false advertisements to the office. 





Watch Your Forms! 


Most situations involving possible 
liability that pop up during a business 
day can be covered by the general re- 
lease form you buy in a corner sta- 
tionery store. But if a large sum or 
claim for damages hangs on the docu- 
ment, be sure that the release 1s tai- 
lored to fit the situation. If you have a 
lawyer handy, have him look it over. 

In the words of a Federal Court: 
“A release, although general in terms, 
will not be given the effect of dis- 
charging a claim not within the con- 
templation of the parties at the time 
of its execution, unless the language 
of the release clearly embraces such 
a claim.” 

In the case that gave rise to these 
words, a truck driver gave a general 
release to a car owner whose vehicle 
collided with his truck. That docu- 
ment, said the court, would not stop 
him from forcing the car owner to 
contribute to the damages the truck 
driver had to pay the car’s passengers. 
The release, as drafted, didn’t cover 
this situation—and the fact that it 
was general and broad didn’t matter 
to the court. 


Says the Navy 


The rules of doing business with the 
Navy are available for $8 in Navy 
Contract Law. In stock at the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the book clarifies the sub- 
ject for contractors and their lawyers. 

END 
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missile platform temperature held within few hundredths of 1 


Hidden within the intricacies of the mighty Titan’s 
guidance platform is a component requiring its own 
complete precision temperature control system. And it 
had to be designed to fit within an extremely limited, 
irregularly shaped space. This system, developed by 
Barber-Colman engineers, incorporates a compact set 


ORIGINATOR of an air and light 
diffuser which isolates the two for 
superior performance (co-operatively 
with Day-Brite Lighting, Inc.). 


ORIGINATOR of the interlocking 
staggered-tooth milling cutter for 
deep slotting; adjustable in width to 
compensate for sharpening. 


of ingeniously formed control boxes with sensing ele- 
ment which controls internal temperatures to within a 
few hundredths of one degree. Thus, another critical 
tolerance and dimension challenge of the space age 


has been met. Example again of how Barber-Colman 
originality benefits the businesses it serves. 


€. 


pole motors, which make possible 


low cost for many purposes. 


BA R B Ee R = Cc © L ivi A ig .»--where originality works for you 


Machine Tools and Cutting Tools 


Barber-Coiman Company, 1300 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


OVERdoors / Temperature Controis / Smal! Motors / Electrical Components 
Air Distribution Products / Aircraft and Missile Products | Moided Piastics / industrial instruments / Textile Machinery 


BARBER 
COLMAN 





ORIGINATOR of reversible shaded 


reliable, accurate control systems at 















Refrigerator assembly line. 


Flow a Townsend Man In Your Plant Can 
Help Improve Your Competitive Position 


Visualize the blue figure above as a Townsend man in 
our plant helping to improve your competitive ition 
y applying the ‘Townsend Method to your assembly lines. 

Many a cost reducing idea has evolved from his. study 
of assembly methods and introduction of the latest in 
special fasteners, parts and tooling. The Townsend man 
may even have a special part designed for you to eliminate 
two or three operations. 

The result—an improved product—faster assembly—a 
~— edge on your competition. 

he Townsend Method can be adapted to any plant— 
large or small. This service can consist of an extensive 
study of all your assembly methods—it can be confined 
to one product-——to one difficult operation. 

In any event you will know in advance what your 
savings will amount to once the Townsend Method has 
been used in your plant. To get started on this phase of 
Presi cost reduction program write to F. R. Dickenson, 

sident, Townsend Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. There 
is no obligation. 


Townsend 
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THE TOWNSEND METHOD 


* Investigate the present methods, special 
fasteners and small parts used in assembly of 
your products. 


* Evaluate your design in relation to assembly, 
unit costs and appearance. 


* Eliminate wasteful, time consuming, costly 
methods as well as expensive fasteners and 
parts. 

* Coordinate the design function with project 
engineering to assure most economical tooling 
and assembly. 


* Estimate possible savings which can be 
transiated into increased profits for you. 


DIVISIONS 

Engineered Fasteners Division © Cherry Rivet Division 

Dunn Steel Products Division * Sheffco Division 

in Caneda: Pormenter-Bulloch Manufacturing Co., 
Limited. ........Gananoque, Ontario 











WAVERING INDICES show up 
week after week on the U.S. business 
scene, but overseas, fat plus signs 
abound and booms and boomlets per- 
sist. What tensions there are stem 
from problems of progress, not pov- 
erty. The British worry about inflation 
as consumers gobble up goods. The 
West Germans keep hiking up the dis- 
count rate—now 5 per cent-——and re- 
strict the inflow of short-term funds, 
to keep zooming production from 
soaring clear out of the field of eco- 
nomic gravity. 

The Italians are having a tough 
time keeping bank liquidity, as heavy 
industry and government commit- 
ments strain credit facilities. The 
Swiss are on a labor hunt all over 
Europe, eying our pool of skilled un- 
employed with envy. Stretching as- 
sembly lines have created manpower 
shortages not only for the Swiss but 
for other West European countries as 
well—and this at a time when we are 
worrying about the mounting tide of 
employables coming out of our 
schools. 

To the south of us, the Argentin- 
ians are pushing ahead with their eco- 
nomic stabilization program. The 
Mexicans are no longer shoring up 
the peso—the flight of capital has 
been halted and new foreign and gov- 
ernment investments abound. In Af- 
rica, light industry is moving into Ni- 
geria, backed by risk capital from the 
U.S. and Europe. In Asia, the Japa- 
nese—despite political problems— 
continue to report industrial and in- 
ternational trade gains. 

Here are quick sketches of the 
overseas patterns so far in 1960 (un- 
less specifically stated, all compari- 
sons are between the first quarters of 
1960 and 1959): 

e@ France: Exports hitting record 
high through deliveries abroad of au- 
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® Boom in Western Europe creates manpower shortage, 


backlog of orders 


® Economic gains show in Latin and South America, Africa, 
and the Middle East deste political turbulence 


® Fast economic pace set by Japan, Australia, and Korea 


in the Far East 


tomobiles, aircraft, electric locomo- 
tives, beverages, wood exports, iron 
and steel. Index of industrial produc- 
tion slips back to 178 from 1959 
fourth-quarter high of 183 (1952= 
100), but this is termed a pause in 
expansion and not a decline-trend. 
Electric power and coal production 
hold to high levels; production of 
crude steel, pig iron, and automobiles 
hits new peaks. Purchasing power ex- 
pands 2 per cent as a check in prices 
parallels a 1.5-per-cent hike in aver- 
age hourly wages. The number of un- 
employment relief recipients declines. 
@ Germany: First-quarter imports at 
10 billion marks, up almost 30 per 
cent, with biggest gains in raw mate- 
rials and semi-finished goods. Ex- 
ports swell to 11.4 billion marks for 
a 28 per cent gain. Quarterly machine 
tool production for overseas con- 
sumption rose 40 per cent to about 
two billion marks. Federal banks’ to- 
tal holdings of gold and foreign assets 
were 1.5 billion marks greater in 
April 1960 than at year-end 1959, up 
more than double September 1959 
levels. The buying spree continues, 
factories operate at capacity (close to 
200 U.S.-owned or -controlled plants 


are now running full blast in West 
Germany ), and labor is in short sup- 
ply. West Germany has loaned $240 
million to the World Bank, biggest 
single flotation by the World Bank 
since 1947 when the U.S. absorbed 
$250 million in bond offerings. 

@ United Kingdom: Order books 
full, industrial output running high. 
With few exceptions, British factories 
face a problem of supply rather than 
demand in both capital and consumer 
goods. Up 10 points in the first quar- 
ter, the industrial index reached 120 
(1954=—-100). To feed its factories, 
the U.K.’s imports have been increas- 
ing an average 20 per cent each month, 
but even this has not been enough to 
stem the pressure for more materials. 
Results: business and consumer cred- 
its tightened, net increases in profits 
taxes, higher interest rates on savings 
accounts, and higher ceilings on 
bonds and savings certificates. 

@ Italy: Industrial production up al- 
most 16 per cent. Electricity and gas 
output, a sensitive index, shows a 14 
per cent gain. New car régistrations, 
up 33 per cent to 510,374 units at 
year-end 1959, reflect further rises, 
and Fiat plans to double its auto out- 
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from start 


0 
PIPE TUBE MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills. 


lf your products require pipe or tubing 
from %,” to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Milis and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
more efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slitting equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery. 


For complete information 
on Yoder Tube Mills...send 
for the fully illustrated, 64 
page Yoder Tube Mill book 

.. itis yours for the asking, 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


gigae Lil 


YODER } TUBE MILLS: 


> 








put by 1963. General imports are up 
43 per cent, exports up 32 per cent. 
In export-import trade, over $1 of 
every $4 is generated within the Inner 
Six, less than $1 in every $5 in the 
Outer Seven. Domestic prices are rel- 
atively stable. Heavy demands from 
both private and government sectors 
have caused some reduction of bank- 
ing liquidity. 

@ Switzerland: Industrial develop- 
ment and foreign trade expanding. 
Construction is unusually active. 
Prices remain stable, labor is tight. 
Imports are up 21 per cent, though 
exports are only up 14 per cent. A 
member of the Outer Seven, Switzer- 
land does most of its international 
business with the Inner Six—here, 
it’s market mores, not Common-Mar- 
ket bonds, that count. 

@ Canada: Topping new highs at- 
tained in 1959, exports up 23 per 
cent—but imports up only 8 per cent. 
After piercing through to a new rec- 
ord of 173 in January (1949—100), 
the production gage backed down 3 
points because of the weakness in 
durables manufacturing, but shortly 
afterward rebounded as auto sales 
rose. Pulp and paper also produced 
large gains and now are expected to 
set a record year. 1960 forecasts are 
for a 6-per-cent build-up in the GNP, 
equaling last year’s gains, a 5-per-cent 
gain in physical volume, compared 
with 3.5 per cent in 1959. Govern- 
ment authorities look for a switch 
from deficit spending to a balanced 
budget, which should help hold infla- 
tionary pressures in check. 

@ Argentina: A slight pickup in the 
opening months of 1960, after an 11- 
per-cent drop in the 1959 industrial 
rate of production. Textile and metal 
working industries are still depressed, 
but auto and truck production and 
consumer durables sales are reviving. 
With new pipelines added and distri- 
bution lines expanding, petroleum 
and natural gas output is climbing. 
Crude oil outflow is now up 20 per 
cent. Imports of crude petroleum and 
products have retreated 44.5, saving 
dollar and foreign exchange, which 
for the time being are in relatively 
ample supply. Dollar exchange re- 
mains steady at 83 pesos to the dollar. 
New investments totaling $71 million 
have been approved so far, with more 
to come. 

@ Mexico: Expansion in the iron and 
steel industry and the complex of 
metal working plants, continuing the 
gradual upswing of early this year. 
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Construction also shows a pick-up, as 
do textiles and other hard-hit indus- 
tries. Rumors of devaluation have 
dwindled to a whisper, and public 
confidence in the stability of the peso 
is high. There is an increase in gold 
and foreign exchange reserves, heav- 
ier government investment expendi- 
tures, a larger volume of private for- 
eign investments. Commercial exports 
are languishing, but the invisible ex- 
port—tourism—is on the rise. 

e Brazil: No significant change in 
business patterns. Industry and com- 
merce are reported operating at a 
good level despite tight credit. There 
is progress towards meeting the Ad- 
ministration’s five-year “program of 
goals.” Industrial production, em- 
ployment, and agriculture show no 
serious problems, but the upward 
price trend, which had slowed down 
in the first five months, has begun to 
accelerate. Coffee exports, too, were 
disappointing through April, dropping 
off 12 per cent. With economic cross- 
currents at work, the attitude of busi- 
ness is one of guarded optimism. 

@ Panama: Exports still exceeding 
imports in value. Trade through the 
Free Zone of Colon is up 57 per cent. 
Good crops, new industrial elements, 
expanded banking operations, and the 
growth of savings brighten the eco- 
nomic picture. 

@ Nigeria: For the second consecu- 
tive year, new records for the cocoa 
crop—the export mainstay. The rise 
may offset thinning prices in world 
markets as cocoa exports continue to 
build up with a 10-per-cent, 13,000- 
long-ton improvement in the first four 
months. New industrial investments, 
either completed or on the drawing 
boards, include a U.S.-owned flour 
mill, a Swedish reconstituted milk fac- 
tory, a British wire and rope plant, 
a Portuguese tin smelter, and oil ex- 
ploration licenses involving thirteen 
offshore plots of 1,000 square miles 
each. 

@ Liberia: Brisk activity in all sec- 
tors of the economy. Exports and im- 
ports are up. Rubber production and 
iron ore output are high. Work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on Liberian roads, 
mining railroads, electric power and 
communication facilities. 

@ Ghana: Over-all trading conditions 
good. Both imports and exports, 
near-record last year, continue to 
swell, benefiting U.S. traders since 
restrictions on U.S. goods have now 
been virtually eliminated. Procedures 
to establish small businesses were sim- 
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This new NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE 
can buy our various markets with just 
one contract...and sell our best prospects 


TELL ME MORE % 


Ad. Mer.: Well, now we can buy any combination of over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories all across the country. Make them fit 
our geographical marketing pattern. 


lac Wa ee 
Sales Mgr. But how do we know the right combination of 
directories to buy? 


Ad. Mer.: The Yellow Pages people will furnish us with all 
the marketing info we need — which directories cover which 
markets and so on. 


Sales Mgr. And what’s this about selling our best prospects? 


Ad. Mer.: Just ask yourself who our best prospects are. The 
people who are ready to buy — right? And surveys show that 
9 out of 10 check the Yellow Pages when they’re ready to buy. 


ales Mgr. Okay — but doesn’t it tell only where to buy? 


Ad. Mer.: Not now! This new NYPS lets us put selling ads 
in Yellow Pages directories — selling ads that reinforce our 
national advertising. 


Sales Mgr. Just one contract covers it all? 


Ad. Mgr.: Right. And just one monthly bill, too. Saves plenty 
of paper work and red tape! 


Sales Mgr. I think we ought to buy it. 
Ad. Mgr . Good... cause it’s already in the works! 








ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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HYDRAULIC COMPONENTS 


isi if id fil 


PAPER PROCESSING wQoeweo 


eee PRINTING 
AL INDUSTRY ES M 


ANO OTHER SPEC 


FOR RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 


RACINE, wisc Ons titwn 
HYDRAULICS DIVISION 


WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES 
JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? 


We have automatic 
projectors for point 
of sale and trade 
shows. We have 
desk top viewers for 
both slides and film strips — with or Avtomotically dotes, codes, or morks production runs of 
without sound, designed with your cartons, pockages, filled bogs, boxes, rolls, cons, etc. For 
: . condy monvfocturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
Saiesmen in mind. ponies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 


For information, write Dept. D-9 oititeeese inmemmieae ce 


TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowa 655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 





plified, and consequently foreign trade 
missions, sales representatives, and 
foreign producers are descending on 
Ghana. 

@ Israel: Large gains in exports and 
a sharp rise in tourism. In January 
alone, tourist-produced income rose 
to more than $1 million, more than 
double the January 1959 figure. Pro- 
duction facilities, especially in textile 
and paper industries, are expanding 
—and they promise to grow even 
larger with the conclusion of cartel 
agreements in some important export 
industries. 

@ Lebanon: More boom, continuing 
from the fourth quarter of 1959. Al- 
though some businesses had a slight 
setback, the economy has almost 
completely recovered from the civil 
disturbance of two years ago. Many 
American firms continue to profit 
from Beirut’s position as an interna- 
tional trade center; it has a well- 
equipped port, good transportation, 
insurance, banking, and storage fa- 
cilities—and a minimum of govern- 
ment interference in private enter- 
prise. 

@ Japan: Maintaining the fast pace 
set early in the year. Both imports 
and exports are reaching near-record 
levels. Four-months imports show 
gains of 36 per cent, exports of 21 
per cent. Sustained high production in 
steel had outstripped all previous rec- 
ords by March. Other boom indus- 
tries are machinery, textiles, chemi- 
cals, processed foods, and beverages. 
The Tokyo Stock Exchange shows a 
climb from the 1950 average of just 
below 90 to a 1,057 average at mid- 
year 1960 (and a May record high of 
1,109). 

@ Australia: Increased demand, high- 
er farm and factory production, tight 
labor supply, investment gains, great- 
er export earnings. Retail price in- 
dices jumped to a 4-per-cent annual 
rate, double that of 1959. The Arbi- 
tration Court, however, turned down 
basic wage increases, and the govern- 
ment decided to cut import licensing 
drastically, so inflationary pressures 
have eased temporarily. First-quarter 
imports were up 43 per cent. Ex- 
ports, mostly agricultural, are running 
about 20 per cent ahead. 

@ Korea: First-quarter exports up 30 
per cent. Industrial activity, construc- 
tion, and commercial freight car load- 
ings are also rising. Commodity prices 
have hit an all-time high under the 
spur of inflation and a 30-per-cent de- 
valuation of the hwan. END 
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Young but experienced, a new 


man takes over at the FCC 


WHEN the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was first set up, Herbert Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce. It was 
his responsibility to nominate com- 
missioners to administer the newly 
approved Act. The art of radio was 
new, and Hoover was having cifficulty 
finding people qualified to serve on 
the commission. He mentioned the 
fact to this writer. 

It happened that I was acquainted 
with O. H. Caldwell, who had helped 
De Forest develop the vacuum tube. 
After some investigation, Hoover sent 
in Caldwell’s name for nomination, 
and Caldwell became the first chair- 
man of the Radio Commission, which 
set up the 64 cleared channels that 
put a foundation under the infant 
industry destined to become a great 
medium of mass communications and 
entertainment. 

Although television was then in the 
laboratory stage, that first Radio 
Commission recognized its potentiali- 
ties and began a study of how its op- 
eration should be administered. In 
1934, when it had become commer- 
cially feasible, the comprehensive 
Federal Communications Act was 
passed and approved. 

At that time there were fewer than 
19,000 broadcast receivers. Today 
there are more than 200 million, 
three-fourths of which are radios, 
one-fourth TV sets. We have 5,000 
broadcasting stations-——3,500 of them 
AM radio, 860 FM. And there are 
570 television stations throughout the 
United States. 


Freedom of the air 

The freedoms granted the press un- 
der the Constitution have been ex- 
tended to this new mode of distrib- 
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FCC Chairman Frederick W. Ford 


uting news and opinion. Yet because 
the means of disseminating informa- 
tion by air is limited, broadcasting 
Stations, unlike newspapers and mag- 
azines, must be licensed, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
holds a power wielded by few Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Frederick W. Ford became chair- 
man of the commission in March of 
this year. Perhaps no head of a regu- 
latory agency was chosen more cau- 
tiously. Charges of irregularities on 
the FCC had created a situation that 
called for the most careful screening 
before another appointment was 
made. Of all those considered, a rela- 
tively young man of 51 best meas- 
ured up to the strict requirements. 

Ford has risen through the ranks of 
the commission’s own legal division, 
distinguishing himself as an FCC trial 
lawyer. As such, he attracted the 
attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice. He was acting as assistant attor- 





HOW TREES 
WORK FOR 
INDUSTRY 


by the Davey Business Adviser 


There are good reasons why more and 
more businessmen are taking a hard- 
boiled, second look at one of nature’s 
most sentimentally appreciated crea- 
tions—the gracious, noble tree. 
Enlightened management has learned 
that trees do much to give employees 
a feeling management ts interested in 
having surroundings employees can be 
proud of. To stockholders, trees often 
imply management 1s up-to-date im its 
human relations. Community response 
to plant landscaping is always favor- 
able, because trees are the common 
denominator that harmonizes industrial 
buildings with residential surroundings. 


Davey Research 
(Center m 
Kent, Ohio. 


Classroom im the 
Davey Institute 

of Tree Service. 
where Davey 
foremen are trained. 


~% 


Businessmen like to deal with the 
Davey Tree Expert Company. Davey 
men are thoroughly schooled, covered 
with modern insurance, and supplied 
with the most efhcient equipment. You 
can deal with Davey on a business-like 
basis—budget the installation, budget 
a modest annual tree care program. 
Typical of Davey service is the fact 
that Davey guarantees its transplanted 
trees through the second year—the 
crucial one. 

For help with your landscaping plans 
or budget, have your landscape archi- 
tect or ofhcer in charge of grounds 
maintenance write to: Mr. Eugen 
Haupt, Dept. of Industrial Sites. 


DAVEY TREE 


EXPERT CO. 


Kent 15, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR. 


President 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 





Need an 
experienced 
“‘hand’’ in your 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

and FABRICATION? 


for Design 
Engineering 
Production 


in Sheet Metal 
Products... 


Finished office 
cabinet ready for 
drop-shipment. 


Put Maysteel's complete ‘‘personalized”’ 
service in steel, stainless, magnesium 
or aluminum sheet metal fabrication 

to work for you! Whether you have 
only a rough idea for a new product, 
blueprint, or a sample of a critical 
component, turn it over to Maystee! 
experts-in-metal. They'll show you 
the benefits of creative designing, 
development, engineering and build a 
pilot model if necessary — then 

show you the value of their experienced 
hands in your product development 
and fabrication. 

You can expect superior finishes, 
too, with Maysteel’s automated 
finishing facilities ... Precision 
control in cleaning, phosphatizing, 
paint mixing, temperature control, 
spraying techniques, the latest Infra- 
Red drying and baking — all assure 
superior appearance, more durable 
finishes in any color, any type. 


Send your biveprint for review and 
quotation. Write for brochure “Modern 
Progress in Sheet Metal Fabrication.” 


PrROoOUCTS 


‘ 
,* 


740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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ney general, in fact, when he was con- 
firmed as an FCC commissioner. 

Before joining the Air Force dur- 
ing the war, Ford had also served 
with the Federal Security Agency and 
the Office of Price Administration. 
His varied and outstanding record 
weighed heavily in his favor when he 
was suggested for the top FCC job. 

The Commission now has the au- 
thority to deny renewal of licenses 
when there is failure to operate in the 
public interest. Ford admits that need 
exists for greater licensee responsibil- 
ity. He points out that the industry 
acted promptly and effectively in han- 
dling deceptive quiz show practices 
and in tightening internal controls 
over such matters as payola. Yet he 
feels that such malfeasance does re- 
quire statutory penalties. 

Ford believes, however, that the 
rddio and television industry is per- 
fectly capable of exercising self-disci- 
pline. He is convinced that the least 
possible regulation by Government ts 
the best regulation. He has been a 
consistent advocate of relieving the 
FCC of cumbersome duties and has 
no desire to make a police court out 
of the commission. The FCC, he 
notes, does not need such procedures 
to enforce the regulations. 


“Policing” by protest 

Ford also wants no part in deter- 
mining programs. He is convinced 
that “neither the commission nor Con- 
gress nor the public wants Govern- 
ment to dictate what should or should 
not be broadcast.” The industry, he 
thinks, will be guided by the protests 
that go up when poor judgment in 
program selection is used. One exam- 
ple he cites is the outcry against ex- 
cessive shooting and other violence 
on TV. 

Two of the obligations a licensee 
assumes are to promote education 
and culture and to encourage religious 
bodies to contribute material. Stations 
must also be factual and fair in the 
handling of news, public events. and 
controversial issues. Ford is sure that 
results can be achieved—are, in fact, 
being achieved—by voluntary adher- 
ence to the code which the broadcast- 
ers have set up. 

“Imposition of restrictive meas- 
ures,” he declares, “can only result in 
destroying originality and initiative. 
There are certain matters, however, 
that cannot be sidetracked. These will 
require thought, perseverance, and 
considered judgment.” END 
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an Envestment 


with built-in 


ame Security om 


Coin-Operated LAUNDERAMAS, 
Fully-Automatic Laundry Stores 


Over 1,800 average businesemen, seeking 
protection against today's inflationary costs 
and an income during retirement years, in- 
vested in Launderamas during 1959. In less 
than a year, all of these men have increased 
their incomes substantially, some by as much 
as 50% . because Launderamas, the perfect 
“second business’, require a low initial invest- 
ment and begin to produce high returns from 
the day of opening 

The Launderamas tow operating cost, which 
is free of franchise fees, permits you to offer 
—— customers a 40°, to 60% saving on their 

undry needs making Launderamas quick 
to win community acceptance and conducive 
to chain operation. 

Launderamas offer you »Dullt-in investment 
security because they are “‘Competition- 
proof’. They feature custom-designed equip- 
ment that is able to handle twice the amount 
of clothes that the average commercial washers 
handie and at almost half the utility and 
maintenance costa. This outetanding equip- 
ment is available at the lowest financing terms 
In the industry -—as low as 10% down with the 
balance financed at 6°) over three years 

Our national organization of independent 
associates ia ready to offer you the benefit of 
our years of experience in this proven success- 
ful feid—and help you develop your own coin- 
operated laundry store business 

For complete information an! name of 
nearest distributor call or write 


ZEOLUX 
CORP. 


In Caoneda: Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ontario 
Phone CHerry 1-261! 


Dept. D 
261 Madison Avenve, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


YUkon 6-9740 


© 1960 Zeolux Corp. 





Free to Corporate Executives. 





“A Guide to Business Car 
Operating Methods...” 


by Allan E. Fitzpatrick 


An authoritative, objective 24- 
page booklet, analyzing all three 
basic plans for operating business 
fleet cars. Gives definite criteria 
for costs and type of use—to help 
you reduce your own costs ma- 
terially. For your own copy, with 
no cost or obligation, write on 
your company letterhead to: Fleet 
Sales Division, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp., South Bend 27, Indiana. 
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Here’s vital, needed information for in- 
dustrial site-seekers! Instead of general, 
unevaluated facts, the N&W can now 
offer an unbiased, scientific analysis that 
shows ty Bis hd whether or not your 
new plant |will make more money in our 
territory. To give you this unequivocal, 
dollars-anid-cents answer, the N&W 
recently engaged Fantus Area Research 
to make an exhaustive, scientific evalua- 
tion of its|6-state territory... first) depth 
study of this size and penetration ever 
undertaken by any railroad. Fantus, which 
has helped locate 3,000 plants, analyzes, 
sifts, weighs and interprets all pertinent 
rag ete the advantages or dis 
advantages of each area in relation to 
specific|types of industry. 








*‘The problem that had us worried 
last week? The Chase Manhattan 


people made short work of 


that one.’”’ 
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Banking, too, 
takes an 
experienced 


hand 


. and the people at The Chase 


Manhattan have the professional 


skill it takes 


In serving all major U. S. industries, the 
people at The Chase Manhattan come 
across just about every conceivable type 


of banking problem. Many of them ap- 


vear to be routine at first glance—and 
| g 


some actually are. But we have found 
that it pays to give each situation a per- 
sonal going-over. By doing this, we often 
find new ways to solve your problems 
faster, more economically. 

We call it Financial Counseling— 
The Modern Concept of Commercial 
Banking. 

Call HAnover 2-6000, or write The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 15. 
N. Y. We'd be glad to show you how 


it works. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(_HARTERED 1n 1799 
Head Office: New York 15. N. Y. 


Member federal Deposit t Insurance ( aw poration 





Smart 
truck users 


choose 


Nationa 


» 
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the PREFERRED way to lease trucks 





because it’s national in 
experience and service 
...Local in costs and 


controls 
Nationaliease supplies everything but the driver 


at flexible, local-level costs. On-the-spot man- 
agement provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR- 
PROFIT way. 








Nationallease service doesn’t add to your cost 


...it saves. Saves the capital and management 


For facts about full-service, 

““Lease-for-Profit’’ truckleasing— 

ond the name of your local 
firm, write: 


time you now spend on trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your money—back into your own 
business. 
LEASE...for Profit 

Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single truck 
or a fleet your local fla firm will take 
them over and relieve you of all concern with 
capital tie-up, procurement of properly engi- 
neered equipment, garaging, paperwork, insur- 
ance, licensing, upkeep—and hundreds of 
invoices. Your driver operates the truck as if 
you owned it—and you have a single budgetable 


invoice. That’s Nationaljiease full-service truck- 


leasing! 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it.as your own with ne investment, 
no upkeep. 


m/NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: DR-9 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Profitable Ideas from Customers 


CUSTOMER ADVISORY PANEL: 7op management of leading customers meet 
periodically with executives of International Minerals & Chemical Corp. so that 
each can share ideas with the other on ways of improving business. 


Supplier and customer are telling each 
other how to “build a better mouse- 
trap” through the Customer Advisory 
Panel of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 

In an industry where customer 
service has become more and more 
important, IMC early in 1959 decided 
to ask customers for suggestions. 

A miner, processor, and manufac- 
turer of chemical fertilizer ingredi- 
ents, the company sells various forms 
of phosphate and potash to manufac- 
turers of mixed fertilizers. When it 
launched its new program, it asked 
the top management of twelve major 
customers to serve on the Customer 
Advisory Pane], which meets twice a 
year. One of the Panel’s first sugges- 
tions was that IMC consolidate its in- 
dependent phosphate and potash divi- 
sions into a single Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division so salesmen could be 
fully trained to give manufacturers 
advice on the five different forms of 
products. 

The Panel also suggested IMC 
sales experts hold “training clinics” 
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for customers’ salesmen. The two 
clinics already held in ten different 
cities were so successful that IMC this 
year sponsored a seminar for custom- 
er top managements on “Managing 
for Profit.” Executives of 55 different 
companies attended the three-day ses- 
sion at IMC headquarters. 

The Panel, says company president 
T. M. Ware, has “opened communi- 
cations between us and our custom- 
ers. Through its suggestions, it has 
improved all our operations and has 
resulted in benefits to us all.” 


Idea Exchange 


A new twist to an old idea has cinched 
many a sale. Now Manpower, Inc., is 
offering its more than 200 salesmen 
new twists to new ideas in a loose-leaf 


@ Suggestions spark sales 


@ Check-free payroll 


booklet. Each page tells briefly of 
some new idea or approach a sales- 
man has used, and gives specific sug- 
gestions based on this approach that 
other salesmen can adopt. 

Manpower has 225 branch offices 
around the world, and last year em- 
ployed 122,000 different persons to 
perform part-time or temporary work 
for some 65,700 customers. Because 
the organization is so spread out, 
communications always are a prob- 
lem. The company first tried a sales- 
man “idea exchange” that put five or 
Six suggestions on a regular 82 x | 1- 
inch page. Salesmen were interested 
but seldom submitted ideas and were 
too busy to study the suggestions. 

Three months ago, Manpower de- 
cided to print each suggestion on a 
single, half-size sheet of paper with a 
routing box in the upper corner, a 
brief paragraph outlining the original 
sales approach, and a list of possible 
applications for other salesmen. The 
sheets, in a fold-over cover, are 
mailed monthly to each salesman. 

The company found that putting 
each idea on a single page encouraged 
salesmen to pull out the ones they 
could use. The list of suggestions be- 
low each idea also prompted them to 
try out the new approaches without 
delay. 

Also included in the cover are a few 
blank pages with a heading routing 
them to the “sales tips editor.” With- 
in a week after the third monthly 
“Idea Exchange” booklet was mailed 
out recently, salesmen who in the past 
had ignored the request for new ideas 
were submitting their suggestions on 
the special blanks. 

continued on page 142 
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nal Gans th a Jilly 


WITH POST OFFICE APPROVED 


FREUND TRIPLE-GRIP CAN CLIPS 


& 


] Hook clip under the rim of the 
can and press into lid 
groove with fingers 


Anyone can easily and quickly 
apply Freund Triple-Grip Can 
Clips. No skill, no experience re- 
quired. 


Simple illustrated instructions 
show how. And, the cost is only 
pennies per can. For convincing 
proof, send for special Try-It Kut 
and test in your plant-100 clips 
for gallon cans, 100 for quart and 
smaller cans, special applicator 
tool, and low quantity prices--post 


2 Straddie the clip with the ap- 
plicator and hook rim grip 
under rim ef can, 


“ayn 
i fo i — 


laerceee me 


Move the applicator 
upward--pressing the 
clip firmly into the 
lid groove of can 





paid $7.50. 


Mail purchase order today--your 
Try-It Kit will be shipped im- 
mediately. 


" . “A 


4445H Cottage Grove Ave. ® Chicago 53, Ill. 

















if you spend more than *100 per week 
for paint or other coatings, you should 


find out about... 


NORDSON HOT AIRLESS 
SPRAY PAINTING 


The Nordson Hot Airless System 
can save you up to 30% on paint 
or other coating materials and 
on labor too! Less expensive 
spray booths and exhaust sys- 
tems are needed. Clean up and 
housekeeping costs are reduced 
and at the same time finishing 
quality is improved. 

Find out how Nordson Hot Alir- 
less can pay off for you, in sav- 
ings and in improved quality. 
Write today! 

NORDSON CORPORATION 
29 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio 
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continued from page 141 
No-Check Payroll 


A Wichita Kans., bank has recently 
doubled the rate of checking account 
openings by providing a new service 
to manufacturing, construction, pub- 
lic service, and broadcasting com- 
panies. 

Eight months ago, when Wichita’s 
Union National Bank put its own 
payroll on IBM data processing 
equipment, Richard W. Bruner, vice- 
president and cashier, realized the po- 
tentialities the new system offered in 
the way of customer service. 

Today, Union National pays em- 
ployees and keeps payroll accounts 
for more than 15 companies under its 
“No-Check Payroll Plan.” It has had 
to put off accepting new customers 
until it has more data processing men 
trained. 

The bank offers three basic plans, 
giving various degrees of service. 
More than 90 per cent of its custom- 
ers use Plan III, which provides com- 
plete payroll accounting and informa- 
tion breakdowns as well as making 
actual payments to their employees. 
Under Plan III, the customer company 
permits the bank to open individual 
checking accounts for each employee, 
who also must give his consent. Each 
account is entitled to two free entries: 
The employee is not charged for the 
deposit—his pay—-nor is he charged 
for the first withdrawal. He is thus 
perfectly free to deposit his salary in 
another bank, but in practice few em- 
ployees of customer companies have 
done so. 

The customer company gives the 
bank necessary information about 
each employee—name, address, de- 
pendents and the like—plus time-card 
information. Using data processing 
equipment, the bank computes the 
payroll, produces “notices of credit” 
for employees, and gives the 
company a printed payroll journal, 
various totals, and other necessary 
payroll accounting information. Bank 
charges are $12 per 100 employees 
per pay period, and Bradford Hall, 
assistant vice-president, says the bank 
can prove cost savings—as well as 
faster, more complete information— 
for any company with more than 25 
employees. 

Among the local companies using 
the plan, or in the process of adopting 
it, are a construction company, a large 
retailer, a manufacturing company, 
and a broadcaster. —J.R.M. 
Industry 





information about 


for industrial site seekers 


Gateway to the West, Denver is an ideal location 
for manufacturing and warehousing operations. 
Proof of Denver’s ability to attract is a phenomenal 
51.1% population increase in ten years within the 
Denver Metropolitan Area. 

There are two major reasons for this tremendous 
expansion: (1) recreation facilities—a big factor in 
industrial development today—are outstanding, 
making Denver one of the nation’s most delightful 
communities for living, and (2) unusually broad 
industrial diversification makes Denver less subject 
to economic upheavals than the average city. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in the Denver area. If the following infor- 
mation about Denver interests you, get in touch 
with us for more specific details. We’ll work with 
you in strictest confidence. 


LABOR: Skilled stable labor force of 346,700 in the 
Denver Metropolitan Area; increase of employment 
of 57% in ten years; median education 12.0 years. 


POWER: Five generating stations with a gross ca- 
pability of 745,000 KW with a planned five year 
expansion of 344,000 KW; 429,000 MCF peak day 
capacity of natural gas; plentiful supply of fuel oil. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 5 other 
railroads: 7 airlines; 146 interstate and intrastate 
truck lines; 6 intercity bus lines. 


HOUSING: 88,438 new housing permits in ten years 
(’50-’59); average property value is $17,000. Six 
urban renewal projects in action and planning stages 
for which funds from the capital improvements 
program have been allocated. 


THE COMMUNITY: 108 elementary and high schools 
with a total enrollment of 86,951 and a pupil-teacher 
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ratio of 27.2 to 1; private and parochial school 
enrollment of 20,000; 99 parks within the city limits 
with a total of 2,382 acres; 20,000 acres of mountain 
parks nearby; 32 hospitals served by approximately 
1,250 doctors; exceptionally fine recreational and 
cultural facilities; ample water supply for recrea- 
tion, consumption and industry. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 1,289 S.I1.C. classifications, 
representing 13,203 firms; strong diversification of 
industry makes Denver exceptionally free from the 
effects of economic fluctuations. 


CLIMATE: Mean temperature in summer, 70.2°; in 
winter, 30.8°; average annual rainfall 14.20”, 


The man who knows Denver industrial sites like 
the back of his hand is Milton H. Booth, Assistant 
Traffic Manager. Mr. Booth and his staff are typical 
of Rock Island specialized personnel who, during 
the past three years, have 

helped locate over a billion 

dollars of private industry 

along Rock Island tracks. He 

can help you find just the 

spot you need. For full 

details write, wire, or phone 

Milton H. Booth, Room 310, 

Midland Federal Savings 

and Loan Building, 

Denver 2, or Industrial 

Department 153, 

Rock Island Lines, 

Chicago 5. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation's future 
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Considering 
a film? 


EDP VIA PHONE: Computers can now 
. exchange information over the tele- 
sales - sales training P phone while printing calculation re- 
recruiting | : sults. A data transmission unit link- 
public .reiations i ing computers through telephone 
< | lines automatically corrects errors in 
reading, writing, or transmission. 
“IBM 1009,” International Business 
Machines Corp., 112 East Post Road, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


CONVEYORS: New “V”-belt, space- 

Saving document conveyors are said 

: to speed office paperwork routing up 

our custom produced’ § to 100 per cent by eliminating bottle- 

* Motion Pictures i | necks, errors, and confusion. Several 

, 3-inch channels can be installed side 

* Sound Slidefilms Se | by side, carrying documents upright 

gem | and in opposite directions. A. J. Bayer 

Company, 2300 E. Slanson Ave., Los 
Angeles 58. 


Let us discuss with you 


A film...either motion picture of 
sound slidefilm ...is an invalua- 
ble aid for building sales, increas- 


ing the effectiveness of recruiting SPEEDY MEMORY: This juke-box-like 
and training programs and for pro- 


moting public relations. We would ¥ | = electronic memory unit is said to lo- 
welcome the opportunity to dis- | Wakes cate information in 150/thousandths 
cuss the possibility of a film with Me of a second at far less cost than com- 
you at no obligation. In addition . | re parable devices. Its read-record heads 
to experienced counsel, we aso : | a | scan memory discs which resemble 
provide creative script develop- je. | pee | phonograph records and can hold al- 
ment and writing — production of , | most 90 million characters. “Telex 


ee eer ween ere Disc Files,” Telex Park, St. Paul 1, 
imaginative directors on location Dhias 


and in our studios. To learn how we 
may serve you, WRITE or PHONE 


JOHN COLBURN ee 
ASSOCIATES. INC. WET OR DRY RUNS: New lightweight, 


rubberized containers convert dry 
P.O. Box 236-D + 1122 Central Ave., ' : ' ene : - 
wWitmette, lt. « Tet. Alpine 1-8820 freight vehicles into liquid carriers in 
15 minutes. The collapsible tanks 
were developed to permit haulers 
OES EO to pick up liquid cargo on ordinarily 
SLIDEFILMS empty return runs. “Van Tanks,” In- 
dustrial Products Division, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, O. 
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THIS MONTH: Devices to improve office procedures; 
expanding truck versatility; feeding metered data 


directly into accounting. 


QUIET CABINET: Four different insu- 
lating materials in this cabinet help 
cut office machine noise 60 per cent, 
reducing operator fatigue and errors. 
The cover permits convenient place- 
ment of machinery. This model fits 
snugly over IBM Keypunch and doc- 
ument writers, and has a recessed 
Plexiglas front. “Model 1OOKP,” In- 
ternational Sound Control, Chicago. 


vie }: 
i 2 


PORTABLE P.A.: This transistorized 
public address system operates on 
flashlight batteries. The 18-pound , 
unit projects a speaker's voice to au- Ideal for Salesmen $ lise 

diences of up to 2,000 people at dis- OTT TTTITITT TTT irr 
tances up to a quarter of a mile. With ONLY is Les. 

accessory mixes, the system will op- le ee eeecceereens 
erate as many as 10 microphones. 

$199.50. “Redcap,” Antrex Corp., Simp € to use 
ne ih 33% » 45+ 78 RPM 


= che 18 Minutes per ee 


COUNT OFF: Thi ignaling d yo ey Se “AUTOMATIC FILM 
: This new signaling de- (955s) ue Gees 

vice helps control flow by keeping jes Ate. SS is FEED AND REWIND 
track of personnel groups, such as |e Oto | SE I F-CONTAINED 
stenographic pools, as well as signal- @ Stee a 

ing individuals. Small enough to , To DARKEN THE ROOM 
mount in a desk top pen stand, the | . | 

annunciator indicates up to 100 num- ge i ja Be Used On 
bered signals. “TJelescreen,” Auth | Conventional Screen 
Electric Company, Inc., Lone Island Yow 

City, New York. 


LOW PRICE 


COILED AIR HOSE: This nylon hose soeeeeenee 
for air tools stretches and recoils with WRITE TODAY! 


the worker’s movements, keeping it- 
self neatly out of the way, according 
to the manufacturer. Quick-discon- 
nect fittings on standard 25-foot 
lengths make it possible to carry the 
hose easily from job to job. “Nycoil,” 
The Nycoil Company, Westfield 5, 
NJ. 


McCLURE PROJECTORS, INC. Co. 
P.O. Bex 2 - 
1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 


Gentlemen, Please send complete 
information ond prices. 
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more news on next page 








1 DEL: 
TRI-STATE AREA ‘-- 
SURROUNDED BY ALMOST 
Yo U.S. POPULATION 


Business is buzzing in the 

tri-state area of Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Delaware. In 

addition to nearby markets of 

immense size, you benefit 

from: 

© Fast, dependable rail service 

© Outstanding state highways 

© Plenty of power, gas and water 

© Industrial zoning 

© Wealth of skilled and unskilled 
laborers 

© Excellent supply of raw materials 

© Near Port Richmond (Largest 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) 

For more information without cost 

or obligation, write: 


Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
industrial Development Dept. 

602 Reading Terminal 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FREE! 60-Page, illus- 
trated booklet, ‘“Build- 
ing a Modern Railroad.” 
For your copy, write to 
address shown above. 


READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
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SHRINK-FITTING: A new polyolefin 
tubing material shrinks to a tight fit 
over irregular shapes when heat ts 
applied. The 275°F necessary to 
shrink the material can be applied 
with hot air guns, hot liquids, ovens, 
or radiant heat. The flexible dielec- 
tric tubing is resistant to most chemi- 
cals, and won't melt, harden, crack, 
or blister within a temperature range 
of 67°F to 275°F. “Hyshrink,” 
Dept. EFL, Anaconda Wire and Ca- 
ble Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4. 


¥ 


METERED SELF-SERVICE: A new me- 
tering device permits truck drivers to 
load their own fuel or liquid cargoes 
while withdrawal data is fed directly 
into any type of accounting system. 
A key turned in an assigned slot ac- 
tivates a pump and the meter, which 
also prints a record of the withdrawal 
for the driver to take with him. 
“Granco Accounta/Key System,” 
Granberg Corp., 1308 67th Street, 
Oakland, Calif. 


M4 


MOTOR PROTECTION: A new minia- 
ture circuit breaker protects portable 
tools from burning out. The device 
attaches to the power supply line, and 
automatically cuts off power when the 
tool is overloaded or overworked. A 
simple reset button readies the cooled 
tool for use. “Motor Protector,’”’ Mod- 
ern Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
680 Davisville Road, Willow Grove, 
Pa. 
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STRUCTURE ASSEMBLY: A new uni- 
versal assembly system is said to per- 
mit construction of an unlimited vari- 
ety of structures, such as exhibits, 
apparatus supports, and room divid- 
ers. The basic unit is a grooved “hub” 
with a centered core. The core locks 
on a vertical support rod, and the 
horizontal outer groove holds “%-inch 
threaded materials or building sheets 
at any angle in a 360° radius. “Octo- 
pus,” Octopus Products, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Y 


LOW COST FACE PROTECTION: All 
parts on this face shield are replace- 
able, permitting the interchange of a 
large variety of windows or screens. 
The lightweight (3'4-cunce) mask is 
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priced at $2, and less in quantity. 
“Feather-lite F-90,” Fibre-Metal 
Products Company, Sth and Tilgh- 
man Streets, Chester, Pa. 
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SPRAYING FIBERGLAS: A new spray- 
on coating with flaked Fiberglas pro- 
vides surface protection for metals, 
wood, and concrete. The use of Fiber- 
glas flakes is said to minimize shrink- 
age, crawling and sagging, and in- 
crease impact resistance. The material 


is suitable for coating objects such as 
storage tanks, chemical lines, concrete 
construction, and freight carriers. 
“Fiberglas Flake Protective Coating,” 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 717 
Fifth Ave., New York 22. 


Y 


TRAVELING TAPE: A new portable 
tape recorder operates on 28-volt DC, 
or 115-volt AC current, and is de- 
signed to work under a wide range of 
conditions. It will accept either 
'Y2-inch or l-inch tape for seven or 
fourteen recording channels, and pro- 
vides six speeds: 1%, 3%, 742, 15, 
30, and 60 ips. “CP-/00," Ampex 
Data Products Company, Dept. 511-1, 
934 Charter Street, Redwood City, 
Calif. 
y 


SAY WHEN: A new lift truck lifts and 
rotates drums 360°, making it suit- 
able for pouring as well as stacking. 
For safety, the tilting-pouring opera- 
tion is controlled from the ground. 
The tilting mechanism is interchange- 
able with lifting forks to increase the 
truck’s versatility. “Drum Tilter,” Big 
Joe Manufacturing Company, Wis- 
consin Dells, Wisconsin. —E.G. 
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For ton-and-a-half oi/ heaters— 


Giant Bostitch-stapled carton slashes packing costs 50% 


Texsteam Corporation, Houston, Texas, 
used to ship 3000-pound oil heaters in 
wood crates. Each crate was built 
around a heater and was the size of a 
small room... seven feet long, seven 
feet high and three feet wide. Crates 
were costly to make and to ship. They 
were heavy, time-consuming to build 
and hard to handle. Here’s how 
Bostitch helped. 


An unusual —and unusually large— 


corrugated container proved to be 
ideal. It’s a sleeve with a Bostitch- 
stapled seam. A cap, stapled in place, 
forms the top. The burner is bolted 
on a wood pallet, then sleeve and cap 
go over the burner. A heater can be 
packed in a fraction of the time. 
Texsteam reports savings of 50% 
for the new container over the old. The 
new carton weighs less and has cut 
freight costs substantially. Shipments 


Fasten it better and faster with 


~_eennnenanrcrr rr rrr cree 


With every Bostitch machine you get... ; 
‘ the right combination for your needs from 800 staplers * 
and over 200 staples... nation-wide parts, service and 
* technical aid backed by the industry's most modern fac- * 
* tory... assurance that Bostitch products will operate to 7” 
* = 
. x 


your complete satisfaction. 


Seer eee eee eee 2 
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Container manufactured by Owens-Illinois 


have been completely damage-free. 
Texsteam gained many advantages 
and worthwhile savings in the change 
to Bostitch-stapled containers. Many 
companies do. If you would like to 
know how a change might benefit you, 
talk to a Bostitch Economy man. To 
call him, look under “Bostitch” in your 
phone book. Or write us direct. See 
how much you can save when you use 
Bostitch in your shipping room. 


BOSTITCH 


669 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 





Creative Mr. Frost's success with Heller financing 
may suggest a profitable move for you 


From the first day Charles Frost, New York industrialist, 
pushed open our front door, he recognized and took advan- 
tage of the financial services of Walter E. Heller & Company. 
Frost's wonderful talent for revitalizing a company—shift- 
ing management, instituting new marketing techniques, re- 
arranging product lines, fully utilizing the credit available 
to him—has allowed him to operate in a wide industrial 
sphere with great success. 

The acquisition of the National Pneumatic Company in 
Boston came in February of 1944. The company specializes 
in pneumatic doors and controls, and in intricate dialing and 
transmission systems for the communication industry. 


Then in May of 1944, Mr. Frost acquired, again through the 
services of Heller, the Redmond Company of Owosso, 
Michigan. He built the company into an outstanding manu- 
facturer of fractional horsepower motors, and later sold 
Redmond to the Controls Corporation of America. Acquisi- 
tion of Bright Star Industries, battery and flashlight manu- 
facturer in Clifton, New Jersey, in January 1955, was also 
made possible through Heller financing. This still remains 
in the Frost group, having grown to become a well-regarded 
competitor in its own field. 

In April of 1958, National Pneumatic added to its family 
the Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation, manu- 
facturing electronic equipment for Government and industry. 
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Each of these operations required not only initial financing 
but continuing financing from the day the first loan was 
made—part conventional, part not—as the companies ex- 
panded and changed their character. 


Heller was able to satisfy these companies’ financing require- 
ments by having a flexible financing attitude, adjusted and 
tailored to each one’s needs. Throughout the relationship, 
Mr. Frost has used practically all of the business financing 
services offered by Heller. 


The cooperation and guidance that was available to Mr. 

Frost forms an integral part of Heller financial services, and 

can be as important as the funds placed at a client's disposal 
perhaps even more so. 


Should your firm be doing a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of business—or even twenty or thirty million dollars 
or more—let us send you our new booklet, “Financing 
Business Action,’’ which outlines Heller financing. This con- 
cise booklet may well suggest a method by which you, too, 
can benefit through Heller services. Write Dept. DR-9. 


One billion dollars annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90 * 914) E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit 14 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17 * Fulton Nationa! Bank Building, Atlenta ? 
Walter E. Heller & Co. of California * 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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What..... 


preat open spaces 


in the most densely 
populated State? 


That's right ... New Jersey leads the 
nation with 800.2 persons per square 
mile. Naturally so because of the State's 
“corridor” position in the great Eastern 
markets. But New Jersey SOUTHERN is 
something else. Here, still in the heart of 
the world's richest market, are broad 
farm lands, green pastures, wide forests, 
mighty beaches ... 3000 square miles 
of opportunity. In the “Southern Six” 
counties of New Jersey, population is 
only 402.7 persons per square mile. And 
in one of these southern counties only 
171 per square mile. 


Dozens of blue chip companies have 
“discovered” this nearby frontier. Many 
have already located important facto- 
ries, laboratories, division offices, ware- 
houses here. They like the practically un- 
limited water supply, abundance of 
home-town labor, elbow-room, etc. 


Our professional staff will be glad to 
assist you in an individually tailored 
study of the area—no charge, no obli- 
gation, no leaks. 


SOUTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


Suite 502 


eS) ¢, 

& “Sen 
sn, ety 

e. & 


“> = ® 


1516 Atlantic Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-4163 
G. Raymond Wood, Director 





Wrapping It Up 


Packaging has become both an art 
and science in our day. Designer, en- 
gineer, and marketer have pooled 
their vision, materials, and know-how 
to make the jacket of any product 
worthy of the contents. 

The general store of past genera- 
tions had open bins of coffee, tea, 
dried fruits, bolts of cloths, tubs of 
butter—in fact, except for canned 
goods, most items of food and cloth- 
ing were packaged by the storekeeper 
himself. Now the container can be 
made of any one of a vast range of 
materials depending on the need, the 
climate, the risk in transport, and the 
opportunity for display. 

Hard goods, soft goods, edibles, 
wearables, and durables can all boast 
a suitable cover designed at the prod- 
uct’s inception, and ready for use 
when it comes off the production line. 

Art increases the sales incentive 
for goods that lure the eye of the 
optional spender. Science makes cer- 
tain there is no waste space in the 
carton that protects the product, sav- 
ing shipping costs as well. All these 
facets will be discussed in authorita- 
tive detail in our November Special 
Report on Packaging prepared under 
the editorial supervision of Industrial 
Editor Melvin Mandell. 


Promise Put to the Test 


Our June editorial, “A Matter of De- 
grees,” which protested over-reliance 
on the academic degree in_ hiring, 
drew several favorable comments and 
a few brickbats. It appears to have re- 
opened the whole question of the 
proper “calipers of quality” in judging 
men by their scholastic attainments— 
a question to which there is no single 
right answer. 

For instance, General Douglas 
MacArthur led his class at West Point 
in 1903 with the best point score in 
the history of the Academy, and his 
battle record rates with those of the 
military geniuses of history. In 1861, 
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General George Custer finished last 
in a class of 340. Later he lost his life 
and last battle to a shrewd Indian 
medicine man, Sitting Bull, who didn’t 
rate a chieftain’s feathers. But Ulys- 
ses S. Grant finished 21st among 39 
graduates in 1843, and Robert E. 
Lee, the brilliant strategist, was sec- 
ond among 46 in the class of 1829. 
Pershing was 30th out of 77 in 1886, 
and in 1915 Eisenhower was 6I1st out 
of 164 graduates. 

Fair-to-middling scholastic ratings 
are evidently no bar to later military 
attainments that history records as, 
even, inspired. The human equation 
is still more important than any sta- 
tistical equation in measuring long- 
term values or qualities of human 
judgment. 


Lesson in Helmsmanship 


When the editor was a boy of five, his 
life’s ambition to be a locomotive en- 
gineer was dimmed by the dismaying 
revelation that it was the flanges on 
the wheels, not the skill of the man at 
the throttle, that kept the engine on 
the tracks. 

Then, a few years later, he was at 
the wheel of a tramp steamer on 
the Gulf of Mexico. It was a thrill 
for a youngster but the responsibility 
lasted only a few minutes. The wor- 
ried skipper, observing the steamer’s 
serpentine wake, decided that the 
helmsman was wasting too much fuel 
oil and mileage. “Too tight a hand 
on the wheel,” said the man with the 
braid on his cap. 

Steering a steady course calls for 
a strong but not necessarily a rigid 
hand. The sure touch at the helm fol- 
lows the compass as it swings in the 
gimbals, and leaves a straight wake 
back of the ship. Good management, 
too, always shows the power of a sure 
hand at the controls. The certainty 
with which a course is followed has 
a deceptive ease to the eye of the ama- 
teur, who is prone to fight the wheel 
instead of holding the compass steady. 

—A.M.S. 
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DATA-phone 








A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 


machines to “talk” to each other over regular telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using complex 
computers and other electronic machines to proc- 
ess current facts and figures. 


Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices 
are located in different cities and states, there is 
increasing need for a quick, economical way to 
transmit payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
from place to place. 

This is especially true where the policy is to- 
ward decentralization of various activities. 

In serving this communication need, the Bell 
System has come up with a new and extremely 
flexible method called DATA-PHONE service. 

The great advantage is that business data goes 
over the same telephone lines you use for tele- 
phone conversations. 

The new service uses Data-Phone sets to link 
customers’ business machines—handling paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards—to regu- 
lar telephone lines. This machine-furnished data 
can be handled over telephone lines at speeds up 
to 1200 bits per second. 

The customer pays for each Data-Phone call 
just like a Long Distance call for any period he 
wants. 





Tavs, in addition to our teletypewriter service, 
designed for low-speed operations, and our leased- 
line offerings allowing literally any speeds, we 
can now offer the added flexibility of our vast 
Long Distance telephone network for data 
transmission. 

In providing the communication lines and 
Data-Phones, the Bell System is working right 
along with manufacturers who are developing the 
business machines to complete the service. 


It all adds up to an interesting and exciting 
opportunity to render a new data communications 
service for our business customers. 


at OE oe 
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A GREAT FUTURE | 


it is not improbable, within the next decade, 
that the amount of communication between 
electronic business machines in different 
cities will be as large as telephone communi- 
cation between people. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Texaco’s new Stop Loss’ program shows why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


MANAGEMENT does have a stake in good is—a cost-reducing tool, not an expense item 
you can effect savings that add up to many 
hundred times the cost of the lubricants them- 
selves. Yet only management has the authority 
to make these potential savings an actuality. 
important savings, and is adaptable to vir- Texaco can help you achieve these savings. If 
tually every industry. It is dramatized in a you are interested in seeing our film “Stop 
Loss,” call your local Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer, or write Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-141 


lubrication practices. Texaco’s complete new 
program “Stop Loss with Organized Lubri- 
cation” shows why. 


This program has proved its ability to make 


20-minute, color-and-sound movie that every 
management man should see. 
When you recognize lubrication for what it 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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